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ANTUROPOLOGY, 


AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Ps. 8.4. What is man that thou art mindful of him 


Man may be defined a social, omnivorous, and two handed animal 
ef erect attitude, biped progression, and moral sensibility. This 
definition, we conceive to be peculiar to man, and it distinguish- 
es him from all other animals. ‘Though the separation of man from 
the class of animals, as is often vulgarly and theologically done, be 
productive of great and serious mistakes concerning his meral char- 
acter, yet the confounding him with any genus ef animals has often 
exposed the definitions of the most learned Naturalists to contempt 
and ridicule. Besides the common properties of animals, man has 
ethers which gives him a vast superiority. His mind is endowed 
with faculties of the highest order ; and his body differs, advanta- 
geously, from the bodies vf all other animals, in many points of con- 
struction. Well might the chief of English poets exclaim ; ** What 
a work is man! How noble in reason! In form and motion, how 
express and admirable! The beauty of the world! The Paragon 
ef animals !’ 

The Latin Poet describes man as the only animal, which walks & 
rect, and raises his sublime countenance towards heaven. 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit ; Coelumque tueri 
Jussit ; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.—Ovid. 


The natural history of man constitutes a subject of immense ex- 
tent and endless variety. In acomplete history of man, it would 
be necessary, in'respect to the individual, to relate the phenomena 
of his first production; to examine his anatomical structure ; his 
bodily and intellectual functions ; his proj-ensities, feeling, and dis- 
eases s and to pursue his progress from birth to the grave: in refer- 
ence to his species, to point out the circumstances that distinguish 
him from other animals ; and determine the precise degree and kind 
of resemblance or difference, of specific affinity or diversity between 
them and ourselves ; to compare with each other the various tribes 
of human beings ; to delineate the physical and moral characters of 
the people inhabiting the different portions of the Globe; and te 
trace their progress from the first rudiments of civilization to that 
state at which they have now arrived. To write such a history of ear 
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species would demand a familiar acquaintance with almost the whole 
circle of human knowledge, and a combination of the most opposite 
ursuits and talents. This labor, too extensive for any individual, 
is divided inte several subordinate branches. ‘The anatomist and 
physiologist unfold the construction and uses of the corporeal me- 
chanism ; the surgeon and seman describe its diseases; while 
the metaphysician and moralist exercise themselves with speculations 
concerning those functions, which constitute the mind ; and in form- 
ing theories of moral sentiments. Man in society, his progress in 
the various countries and ages of the world, his multiplication and 
extension. are the province of the historian and political economist. 
A description thus extensive is not our object. All that we in- 
tend in this discourse will be confined to a brief dissertation con- 
cerniag the homogeneous nature of man, a subject equally interest- 
ing to the naturalist, physician, metaphysician and theologian ; and 
cannot be neglected by any of them, without discredit to their in- 
dustry and dishonor to their profession. In the progress of our in- 
quiry we shall not allow self-love to blind our eyes to the excellen- 
cies of other productions, on the same subjects ; but will use freely 
both the words and ideas of others, when they coincide with our own, 
or express the sentiments, which we intended to communicate, more 
accurately or in more suitable phraseology than we could otherwise 
have attained. Although our researches in this part of anthropolo- 
y, have been laborious, and we trust successful ; yet whem we find 
e result of our own inquiries expressed in a clear and perspicuous 
manner by such men as Haller, Richerand, Cuvier, Spurzheim, Ab- 
ernethy, and Lawrence, men who have raised thetacaleat to the pin- 
acle of honor and merit in their profession, names that will go down 
to many generations yet to come, and which can only be lost when 
Gothic ignorance and barbarism darken the bright and fair days of 
science, we glory in the privilege of taking refuge from the vengeful 
pursuit of monkish bigotry beneath the shade of their protection. 
We would not feel ourselves conscious of having done our duty to 
the revered names of Dodwell, Locke, Law, and Priestley, which 
have shone as suns in the intellectual firmament, should we be guilty 
of passing them in silence. From the above stars of the first mag- 
nitude in the intellectual world, we have derived much light con- 
cerning what we have here adduced ; and it must give a peculiar 
force and efficacy to the opinions contained in this discourse, that no 
doctrine has been aye ated by the writer, in relation to the com- 
position and faculties of man, in which a majority of the above 
named authors do net concur. 


LIFE OR VITALITY. 


Life is that principle of mi, parse matter, which suspends the 
laws of chemical affinities, and prevents disorganization : it is the 
aggregate of those properties and laws which regulate the animal 
economy; and is used to denote the whole powers which animate 
laying bodies and distinguish them from inert matter. It scbjects 
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the beings that enjoy it, to a different system of laws from those 
which govern inanimate objects 5 and preserves them in nearly equal 
temperature, whatever may be that of the surreunding atmosphere : 
and it draws to them, extraneous molecules, which by assimilation, 
replace the waste of others, and serve for nourishment and growth. 
Indeed the organic functions constitute life in the proper acceptation 
of the term, but it should be regarded like the word attraction or 
repulsion, as merely the expression of a fact, of whose cause we re- 
main ignorant. Like a other principles, we know it only by its 
properties, which are sensibility and contractility. The first is as 
essential to the nervous system, in animals, as the power of cen- 
traction to the muscular fibre ; and life therefore, so far as observa-~- 
tion goes, is necessarily connected with organization. Life pre- 
supposes organization, as much as the movements of a watch, pre- 
supposes the wheels, levers, and other mechanism of the instrument, 
iving bodies exhibit a constant internal motion, in which we obe 
serve an uninterrupted admission and assimilation of new, and a 
corresponding separation and expulsion of old particles. ~ The form 
remains the same ; the component particles are continually chang- 
ing. While this motion lasts, the bedy is said to be alive ; when it 
has irrecoverably ceased, the body is dead. The organic structure 
then yields to the chemical affinities of surrounding agents, and is 
speedily destroyed. During life, the vital powers are continually 
at war with the powers that govern inanimate bodies. The laws of 
individual, held a constant struggle with those of universal nature. 
Life maintains a successful contest in health, uncertain in disease, 
and is at an end, the very moment the bodies endowed with it, fall 
again into the - poe of inanimate being. Though this constant op- 
sition of vital to physical laws, does not withdraw, altogether, 
Fiving bodies from the controul of chemical and physical laws, yet 
their effects are constantly influenced, modified and altered by the 
powers of life. 
If we view life in all its variegated forms, we shall see it com- 
posed, at first of a small number of phenomena, simple as the ap- 
ratus to which it is given in charge, but soon extending itself as 
its organs or instruments are multiplied. The properties which 
characterize life, though at first obscure, become more and more 
manifest in proportion as they increase in developement and energy ; 
and the eid of existence enlarges from the lowest vegitable up to 
the sublimity of thought. 
_ What does this plant présent to us, that springs up and dies every 
year? A being whose phenomena are limited to nutrition and re- 
production ; a machine constructed of a mu'titude of vessels, straight 
or winding, capillary tubes, through hich the sap is filtrated, and 
other juices necessary to vegitation. The vegitable liquors ascend, 
generally from the roots to the summit, where, what remains from 
nutrition, is evaporated by the leaves ; and what the plant could not 
assimilate to itself, is thrown off by transudation. Two properties 
direct the action of this small number of functions; a latent sensi- 
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bility, by which every vessel is affected in its own way by the fluids 
with which it comes in contact ; and a contractility by virtue of 
which the vessels, sensible te the impression of liquids, close or di- 
late themselves to effect their transmission and elaboration. This 
plant may be reproduced and multiplied by slips, which proves that 
each part contains all the organs necessary to Fite, and therefore can 
live alone, because life is diffused more uniformly than in man, 

If we pass to the polypus, which forms the lowest link in the ani- 
thal chain, we find a tube of soft substance, sensible and contractile 
in all its parts ; a life and an organization as simple as that of the 
plant. Moisture oozes from the internal surface of the tube, softens 
and digests the aliments which it finds there ; the whole mass draws 
nourishment from it; the tube then spontaneously contracts, and 
casts out the residue of digestion. Cut the creature into many parts, 
— pane anew polypus, like that to which it originally be- 
onged. 

Ascend to the worm, there we behold parcels of contractile fibres, 
a vessel divided by several constrictions into a series of vesicles, 
which empty themselves into one another by contraction, beginning 
at the head and proceeding to the tail- In all probability, from the 
main vessel, are sent out ramifications, and a spinal marrow, com- 
posed of a chain of ganglions ; clearly an organization more perfect, 
sensibility and contractility more distinct, and motions more diver- 
sified, some of which seem to indicate choice. The worm teo may 
be divided into many pieces ; each will become a separate and per- 
fect worm ; a head and a tail growing to each part ; but as the sub- 
stance of the worm is formed of elements more dissimilar, the di- 
visions cannot be pushed so far as in the polypi. 

The crustaceous tribes manifest a more complex apparatus of or- 
ganization. Among them, the lobster displays distinct muscles, an 
external articulated skeleton, nerves and a spinal marrow ; but a- 
bove all, a brain and a heart. These two organs, assign the animal 
to an order above that of worms. The first becomes the seat ef in- 

*icHigence, the lobster acts evidently under the impulses of a will, 
In the latter, the phenomena of life becomes linked together by a 
stricter necessity, and it is no longer possible to separate the animal 
into parts, each of which may retain life; yet partial regeneration 
may be frequently seen. 

If from the white blooded, we proceed to the red and cold blood- 
ed animals, such as fishes and reptiles, we see the power of repro- 
duction becoming more and more limited, and life more involved in 
organization. Gills in some and lungs in others, are added toa 
heart: but the action of these organs is not constantly necessary 
for the continuance of life. The serpent passes long winters, tor- 
pid with cold, in holes where he has no air, without breathing, with- 
out any motion of life, and, in all appearance, dead. All reptiles 
are able to breathe only at long intervals, and to suspend, fora time 
the admission of air, without risk of existence. In these animals, 
‘the vital powers are distinct and strong, and differ from these of 
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man by very slight shades. They have senses, a brain, nerves, 
muscles, and hard parts, all adapted to their peculiar mode of ex- 
istence. 

We come at last, to the red and warm blooded animals, at the 
head of which, are the mammifere and man. If we except some 
slight diffe:ences in the extremities, in their external appearances, 
and in some of the less essentiai organs, these are entirely the same. 
All have a vertebral column, four limbs, a brain which fills, exactly, 
the cavity of the skull, a spinal marrew, nerves of two sorts, five 
senses, muscles partly obedient to the will, partly mdependent in 
their action, a long digestive tube coiled upon itself, furnished at its 
mouth with agents of saliva and mastication ; veseels and lymphatic 
glands, arteries and veins, a heart with two auricles and two ven- 
triclss, lobular lungs, which ..ust act incessantly in impregnating 
the blood, that passes through them, with the vital part of the at- 
mosphere, which must be perpetuai, or life is gone. None of their 
organs live but while they partake in the reneral action of the sys- 
tem, and are under the influence of the heart. All die, trrecover- 
ably, when parted from the body of the animal, and are no way re- 
placed, whatever some physiologists may have said of pretended 
regeneratiuns. 

Beary thing important to life is found in these animals ; and as 
the most essential organs are within, concealed in deep cavities, 2 
celebrated naturalist was covrect in saying, that all animals are es- 
sentially the same. Their differences are in their external parts, 
and chiefly observed in their ccverings and extremities. 

The human body consists of liquids and solids, the first consti- 
jutes about five sixths of its weight. The liquids exist before the 
solids: for the embryo being at first in a gelatinous state, may be 
considered as fluid ; besides it is from a liquid that all the organs 
receive their nourishment, and repair their waste. ‘The solids, form- 
ed from the liquids, return to their former state, after having for a 
sufficient length of time, formed a part of the animal, they become 
decomposed by the nutritive process. Even from this slight view of 
the subject, fluidity seems to be essential to living matter ; since the 
solids are constantly formed from the fluids and eventually return 
to their former state. Solidity is therefore only a transient state of 
organized matter ; and this circumstance affords opportunity to the 
humoral pathologists of embarrassing their opponents. Humidity is 
indeed necessary in the living solid, for the exertion of vitality : 
but that vitality exists in the solids, as solid, is proved by instances 
of animalcules and seeds of plants, which, though long dried, again 
live and germinate. 

Water forms the priccipal part, and the common vehicle of all 
the animal fluids. It contains saline substances in a state of solu- 
tion, and even animal matter is found in its fluid, under three differ- 
ent conditions ; gelatine, albwmine and fibr-ne. ‘The first of these 
solidified, forms the basis of all the organs of a white colour, such 
as tendons, the aponeurosis, the cellular tissue and membranes. 
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Albumine is abundant in almost all the humours; and fibrine is the 
cement that repairs the waste of the muscular system. Chemists 
suppose that the animal matter passes, successively, through the dif- 
ferent states of gelatine, albumine, and fibrine ; and that these dif- 
ferent states depend on the progress of animalization of matter, 
which at first gelatinous, a hydro-carbonous oxide, containing no 
azote, and acidifiable by fermentation, becomes more closely com- 
bined with oxygen, takes up azote, so as to become albumen, sub- 
ject to putrifaction, and finally fibrine, by a super-addition of the 
same principle. 

The solid parts torm different systems, or organic apparatus, which 
denote a combination of these parts, which cencur in the same uses. 
Of these we reckon ten ; the digestive, the absorbent, the circulatory, 
the respiratory, the secretory, the sensitive, the muscular, the osse- 
ous, the vocal, and the sexual systems. In man each of these sys- 
tems contains four simple tissues, the cellular, nervous, muscular, 
and horny. 

These four substances may be considered as real organic elements, 
since with our means of analysis, we never can succeed in convert- 
ing any one of them into another. Bones, cartilages, and tendons 
by long maceration, may be decomposed into cellular substance ; but 
the muscular fibre is not subject to this alteration, nor can the cere- 
bral pulp ever be converted into the horny, cellular, or muscular 
substance. We are therefore lead to acknowledge these four con- 
stituent principles in our organs: and these primitive tissues, vari- 
ously modified and in various proportions, coustitute the substance 
ef eur organs. Haller’s maxim, that ‘‘ the elementary fibre is to the 
Physiologist, what the line is to the Geometer,” is chimercal, for 
we cannot admit of an elementary fibre, while our senses show us 
four distinct materials in the human organization. 

The action of some of those organs is so essential to life, that 
with its cessation life becemes extinct. None of them can act ex- 
cept the heart send into the brain a certain quantity of blood, vivified 
by the contact of a»tmospherical air, in the pulmonary tissue. Eve- 
ry serious wound of the brain or heart, every lasting interruption to 
the access of blood into the former of these organs, is inevitably at- 
tended with death. The oxydation of the blood, and its distribution 


into all the organs, are consequently, the principle phenomena, on 
which the life of man and of the most perfect beings depends. 


Haller’s theory of life was that it depends on irritability. He 
considered the nervous power the stimulus of all the muscles that 
are subject to the will. The blood he maintained to be the stimulus 
of the 1eart : and alimentary substance the stimulus ef the intestine 
canal. The blood irritating the muscular fibres of the heart, pro- 
duced systole, and the absence of the blood or the destruction of 
the stimulus occasioned the diastole. Haller’s great object in his 
dissertations on irritability was to prove, that the motions of the 
heart are independent of the nervous system. In proof of this the- 
ery he alleged three facts. 1. If we intercept all communication 
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between the brain and the heart, even by decapitation the motion of 
the heart continues. 2. If we cut out the heart it continues to beat 
for some time. 3. Irritation of the nerves, produces convulsions in 
the muscles of voluntary motion, after death, but the irritation of 
the cardiac nerves have no effect on the heart. 

Mr. Le Gallois supposes Haller’s system imperfect and exults in 
having made two grand discoveries : 1. The pritciple of inspirator 
motion, resides in the medulla oblongata: and 2. That of the life 
of the trunk, in the spinal marrow. With a view to establish his 
discoveries he made many experiments, and adopted the following 
theories. 

i. Life is produced by an impression of the arterial blood on the 
brain and spinal marrow, or by a princifile resulting from this im- 
pression ; and is prolonged by the continual renewal of this im- 
pression. 

2. The nervous power formed in the brain and spinal marrow, 
through the medium of the nerves, animates all the rest of the body 
and presides over all its functions. 

3 Thé’principal of inspiration resides in that part of the medulla 
oblongata which gives origin to the eighth ’ of nerves. 

4. The heart receives its re of life from the whole spinal 
marrow, and tne principle which animates every part of the body 
resides in that part of the spinal marrow from which the nerves of 
the part originate. 

5. The great sympathetic arises from all parts of the spinal marrow 
and subjects all the parts on which it is distributed, to the influence 
of the whole nervous system. 

6. All the organs which receive their nerves from the great sym- 

thetic are not subject to the will. ‘Phose which receive nerves 
from the medulla oblongata and spinalis, receive only a part of the 
nervous power and are therefore subject to the will. 

7. Death is only the extinction of the principle formed in the 
brain and spinal marrow, and is partial or total in proportion as the 
extinction is partial or complete : and death inevitably follows the 
division of the eighth pair of nerves at their origin. 

The report of the Motions InstiruTE oF France on the exper- 
iments of Dr. Le Gallois, regards as demonstrated numbers, 3. 4. 5. 
and express their opinion, that the work of M. Le Gallois is the most 
excellent and important, which has appeared in Physiology since the 
learned experiments of Haller. 

Prompted by the success and honors of Le Gallo's, Dr. Philip of the 
Royal Society, and the College of Physicians, Edinburgh, published 
an ‘**Experimental inquiry into the laws of the vital Functions,” 
and asks some questions in the 62 page not answerable on the prin- 
ciples of M. Le Gallois. Dr. Philip’s experiments partly corrob- 
orate those of Haller and partly those of Le Gallois. They show 
that the power of the heart and vessels of circulation and of the 
muscles of involuntary motion, is independent of the brain and spin- 
al marrow : and that the nervous influence is capable of acting both 
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as a stimulus and as a sedative to the heart and circulatory vessels : 
that the voluntary muscles are more under the influence of the ner- 
vous power than the involuntary ; that the peristaltic motion of the 
stomach and intestines is independent of the nervous system; that 
the function of the secretory system is destroyed by dividing ‘the 
nerves of the secretory organs ; that the sensorial power is not wholly 
confined to the brain, nor the nervous to the spinal marrow, but both 
powers in a greater or lesser degree reside in both organs ; that 
death is the ceasing of the sensorial power alone, the mervous and 
muscular powers still continuing ; that in respiration the sensorial, 
nervous, and muscular powers are combined ; that it is owing.to the 
ceasing of respiration that the destruction of the sensorial power is 
followed by that of the nervéus and muscular powers. 

For those who think it impossible, that the living organic struc- 
. tures should have vital properties without some extrinsic aid—altho’ 
they require no such assistance for the equally wonderful affinities 
of chemistry, for gravity, elasticity or other properties of matter— 
a great variety of explanations, suited to all tastes and comprehen< 
siohs, has been provided. Some are contented with stating that the 
properties of life arise from a vital principle. This explanation has 
the merit of simplicity, whatever we may think of its profoundness ; 
and it has moreover the advantage of being transferable, and equally 
applicable to any other subject. Some think an immaterial spirit 
presides and directs the vital functions. This explanation will per- 
tectly suit those who hold conversation with immaterial beings, and 
understand how spirit acts on matter and matter on spirit. Others 
say a material, but invisible and very subtle agent is superadded tq 
‘the obvious structure of the body, and enables it to exhibit vital 
phenomena. I know of no description of people likely to profit by 
this explanation ; for subtle miatier is stile matter; and if this fine 
stuff can possess vital properties, surely they might reside in a fa- 
bric which differs only in being a little coarser. 

Plato called the vital principle, an emanation from the soul of the 
world : an explanation no doubt perfectly satisfactory to these who 
know what the soul of the world is, and how other souls emanate 
from it. ‘The Brahmins hold a similar notion, but they make the 
soul after death pass into other animals, according to its behaviour ; 
admitting however that those of the good are immediately re-abserb- 
ed into the Divinity. This theory affords but little inducement to 
virtue, since its ae reward was annihilation or to be absorded in 
the person of another. 

These are only a few specimens out of avast assortment. If you 
do not like any of them, there are plenty more to choose from. As 
these and a hundred other such hypotheses are all supnorted by e- 
qually good proof, which is neither more nor less, in each instance, 
than the thorough conviction of the inventor ; and as they are incone 
sistent with each other, and therefore mutually destructive ; we 
need not trouble ourselves further—for of these, asof the numerous 
religions in the werld, only ong can be true. 


















OF THE BRAIN AND 
THE MIND. 


But a spirit which is in man and the inspiration of the Almighty 
is to them understanding. Job 32. 8. 

Animals, in addition to the properties ef vegitables, enjoy Mivyp, 
the indispensible attributes of which are, the faculties of perception, 
volition, and consciousness : and perception and consciousness with- 
out volition are like vegitable or organic sensibility, without contrac- 
tility, useless ; and the latter could not exist without the two former, 
any more than vegitable or organic attraction could occur without 
sensibility : nor can the existence of mind be conceived without the 
faculties of consciousness, perception, and volition, any more than 
the existence of matter without extension and impenetrability.— 
The possession of mind by animals, necessarily implies the presence 
of a brain for its performance, and of a nerve or nerves for the pur- 
pose of conveying impressions to this brain, and volitions from it, to 
one or more voluntary muscles. A system which is not thus gifted, 
certainly deserves not the name of animal. As we cannot conceive 
an animal without perception and volition, neither can we conceive 
these in an animal without a brain, any more than the secretion of 
bile without a liver. 

In order to prove that the brain is the séat of sensation, let us ob- 
serve, that from it are sent forth ten pair of nerves and the spinal 
marrow. These are covered with thin white membranes and appear 
hike small white cords branching out in all directions as they proceed 
from the brain to all parts of the body. The ramifications of the 
nerves are so numerous that you cannot touch the surface of the body 
by the finest needle without irritating one or more of their infinitely 
small branches. ‘The nervous system consists of the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and spinalis, and 
continued through the nerves to all parts of the body. Parts of te 
extremities of the nerves, in which the medullary substance is di- 
vested of the enveloping membranes from the pia mater, being expos- 
ed to the action of external bodies, are called the sentient extremi?- 
ties of the nerves. The nervous system is every where the same 
continuous medullary substance and being the vital solid of animals; 
is so constituted as to admit of motions being easily propagated from 
any one part to every other part of the nervous system, so long as the 
continuity and natural living state of the medullary substance re- 
mains. All motions in this system give rise to thought, and there 
ean be no thought without motion in the nervous system. ‘The impulse 
of external bodies act on the sentient extremities of the nerves and 

ives occasion to perception or thought, which, when first arising in 
the mind, is termed sensation, which gives occasion to volition, and 
volition produces muscular motion by the contraction of fibres. As 
the impulse of bodies on the sensient extremities of the nerves, dogs 
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not occasion any sensation, unless the nerves between the sentient 
extremity and the brain be free; and as volition cannot produce 
muscular contraction, unless the nerve between the brain and mus- 
cle be free ; we conclude that sensation and volition are functions of 
the brain alone ; and that sensation arises only in consequence of 
external impulse, producing motion in the sentient extremities of the 
nerves. The brain seems to be fitted for those motions with which 
sensation and the whole consequent operations of ge are con- 
nected. ‘The vascularity and pulpiness of the cortical part of the 
brain, and of the nerves, give reason to believe, there is a very fine 
fluid, secreted in the naitllary substance. Itappears to exhale from 
the extremities of the nerves as the lassitude and debility of the 
muscles from too great exercise, and the dulness of the sensorial or- 
gans from excessive use, manifestly prove. 

There are many glands in the human body, which are fleshy, fi- 
brous or viscid bodies destined to secrete from the blood, different 
juices designed to serve different purposes in the animal economy. 
Thus as the liver seperates the bile, so the brain secretes from the 
blood, the nervous fluid 3 an infinitely subtle or etherial substance, 
like electricity, in the rapidity and energy of its motions. This in- 
visible gaseous fluid emitted from the brain through the nerves to all 
parts of the body, is so infinitely subtle, that it passes through the 
Nerves in so small tubes, that the finest telescopes have never been 
able to discover the smallest passage. This nervous fluid is the sen- 
tient and moving principle, i. e. the animal soul. By it all the phe- 
nomena of the mind and body are produced. It is equally the source 
of thought and spring of action. This fluid has no smell nor taste ; 
for the cerebrine medulla is insipid and inodorous, nor has it any 
colour, for the cerebrum and nerves are white. It is of so subtle a 
consistence as never to have been detected. Its mobility is stupen- 
cous, for in less than a moment, it is conveyed from the brain to the 
muscles, like the electric fluid. Whether the nervous fluid be car- 
ried from the organ of sense in the sensorial nerves to the brain, and 
from thence through the motory nerves to the muscles, cannot be 
positively affirmed. ‘The constituent principles of this liquid are 
entirely unknown, as they canno be rendered visible by art, or prov- 
ed by experiment. When we bind a nerve by a ligature, the motion 
of the fluid is interrupted, which proves that something corporial 
flows through the nerve. It is therefore great weakness to deny its 
existence because we cannot see it; for who has séen the matter of 
heat. oxygen, azote and other elementary bodies, whose existence 
no Physician of the present day will deny. The nervous fluid is not 
electricity, fer the nerves exhibit no signs of spontaneous electricity, 
neither is it magnetic matter as the experiments of Gavian show ; 
por is it oxygen, nor hydrogen, nor azote, for the first very much 
irritates the nerves, and the other two suspend their action. The 
nervous fluid is therefore an element, sui generis, which exists and 
is produced in the nerves only, and, like other elements, is known 
by its effects. 
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‘there is little inducement, says Lawrence, to compare the vari- 
dus animal structures, to follow any apparatus through the whole an- 
imal series, unless the structure were a measure and criterion of the 
function. Justin the same proportion as organization is reduced, 
life is reduced ; exactly as the organic parts are diminished in num- 
ber and simplified, the vital phenomena become fewer and more sim- 

le : and each function ends, when the respective organ ceases.— 

his is true throughout zoology ; there is no exception in behalf of 
any vital manifestations. 

The same kind of fact the same reasoning, the same sort of evi- 
dence altogether, which shew digestion to be the function of the ali- 
mentary canal, the motion of the muscles, and various secretions of 
their respective glands, prove that sensation, perception, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, thought— in a word, all the manifestations call- 
ed mental or intellectual—are the animal functions of their appro- 
pate organic apparatus, the central organ of the nervous system. 

o difficulty nor obscurity belongs to the latter case, which does not 
equally affect all the former instances : no kind of evidence connects 
the living processes with the material instruments in the one which 
does not apply just as clearly and forcibly to the other. 

Shall I be told that thought is inconsistent with matter ; that we 
cannot conceive how medullary substance can perceive, remember, 
judge, reason? I acknowledge that we are entirely ignorant how 
the parts of the brain accomplish these purposes—as we are how the 
liver secretes bile, how the muscles contract, or how any other living 
purpose is effected , as we are how heavy bodies are attracted to the 
earth, how iron is drawn to the magnet, or how two salts decompose 
each other. Experience is in all these cases, our sole, if not suffi- 
cient instructress : and the constant conjunction of phenomena, as 
exhibited in her lessons, is the sole ground for affirming a necessary 
connexion between them. If we go beyond this, and come to in- 

uire the manner how, the mechanism by which these things are af- 
fected, we shall find every thing around us equally mysterious, 
equally incomprehensible—from the stone which falls to the earth, 
to the comet traversing the heavens—from the thread attracted by 
amber or sealing-wax, to the revolutions of planets in their orbits—~ 
from the formation of a maggot in putrid flesh, or a mite in cheese, 
to the production of a Newron or a Frank.iy. 

The number and kind of the intellectual phenomena in different 
animals correspond closely to the degree of developement of the 
prain. The mind of the Negro and Hottentot, of the Calmuck and 
the Carib, is inferior to that of the European; and their organiza- 
tion is also less perfect. The large cranium and high forehead of 
the orang-utang lift him above his brother monkeys; but the devel- 
opement of his cerebral hemispheres and his mental manifestations 
are both equally below the Negro. The gradation of organization 
and of mind passes through the monkey, doz, elephant, herse, to 
other quadrupeds ; thence to birds, reptiles, and fishes ; and 60 on 
to he towiat links ef the animal chain, 
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rebral circulation, without fancying that the mind is delirious, mad, 
or drunk. 

The effect of medical treatment completely corroborates these 
views. Indeed, they who talk of and believe in disease of the mind, 
are too wise to put their trustin mental remedies. Arguments, syl- 
logisms, discourses, sermons, have never yet restored any patient 5 
the moral pharmacopeeia is quite inefficient ; and no real benefit can 
be conferred without vigorous medical treatment, which is as effica- 
cious in these affections as in the diseases of any other organs.”? 

The following facts, showing the brain to be the seat of all sensa- 
tion, have been proved and illustrated by many experiments, both 
on animals and human beings, and completely demonstrate the pro- 
position of which we treat in this lecture. 

1. The parts of the body furnished with nerves, are the only parts 
endued with sensibility ; and the more nerves that are distributed 
on any part, the more perfect the sensation: and the fewer nerves 
the less perfect the sensibility. The parts of the body that have 
few nerves, have little or no sensation, in their sound state ; such 
are the tendons, ligaments, bones, and cartilages : but if we irritate 
the brain or spinal marrow, dreadful convulsions take place all over 
the body : and if we cut the spinal marrow or eighth pair of nerves 
at their departure from the brain, immediate and inevitable death 
will follow instantaneously. 

2. If we compress or cut a nerve, or tie a ligature round it, all 
the parts of the body, on which that nerve is distributed, immediate- 
ly lose all sensation and metion ; but recover both as soon as we 
loose the ligature and permit the animal spirits to descend through 
the nerve to the parts. Hence it follows that all sensation arises 
from the impression of some active substance, on some nerve of the 
body, and is represented to the mind, by means of that nerve’s con- 
nexion with the brain. This is manifest from a thousand experi- 
ments. The torturing pains of a whitlow cease, if we bind the arm 
so strongly as to compress the nerve, which carries the sensation te 
the brain. A living animal suffers nothing from the most cruel la- 
ceration, if we first cut the nerves of the parts on which we operate. 

$. Though the nerves, which communicate with the brain, be per- 
fectly free to receive and transmit impressions, yet no sensation will 
take place, if the brain be diseased or compressed. If only a ~ 
of the brain be injured or compressed, the parts of the body, which 
receive nerves from that part of the brain, become insensible : but 
if the whole brain be compressed all sen<ation and motion are lost, 
but they are restored as soon as the pressure is removed. There- 
fore we conclude, that the brain is the immediate instrument of sen- 
sation, of which the nerves and other organs are only the occasional 
causes. 

4. The place where all the nerves meet is called the common sen- 
sorium : here are treasured up all sensations carried to the brain, 
and retained in proportion to the strength or frequency of the im- 
pressions. That the eifect ef all the senses is preserved in the brain. 
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appears from the loss of memory which follows any injury of thé 
brain, and also from the delirium which happens in some diseases, 
and the ay which prevails in others. Solinus informs us of a 
man, who from a wound on the back part of the head, so effectually 
lost all memory of the past as not to know his own name. Professor 
Richerand gives the followin account of an experiment on the brain 
of an aged female whose skull he had occasion to open. ‘**I pressed 
down the pledget of lint. on the cerebral mass, and the patient, who 
Was answering my questions rationally, suddenly stopped in the 
midst of a sentence, but she went on breathing and her pulse con- 
tinued to beat. I withdrew the pledget; she said nothing. I ask~ 
ed her if she remembered my last question ; she replied no. Per- 
ceiving that the experiment was without pain or danger, I repeated 
it three times, and thrice I suspended all feelings and all intellect.” 
Hence we also conclude that all idiotcy, insanity and disorder of 
intellect, arise from deficiency, malformation, disorder, or injury of 
the brain : and the disease is proportionate to the defect or injury. 
**T am convinced, says Professor Lawrence, from my own experi- 
ence, that very few heads of persons dying deranged, will be examined 
after death, without showing diseased structure, or evident signs of 
increased vascular activity. Ihave examined the heads of many in- 
sane persons, and have hardly seen a single brain, which did not ex- 
hibit obvious marks of disease.” Therefore we safely conclude that 
the brain is the source and seat of intellect. 


UNDERSTANDING. 


In vain were the organs of sense laid open to all impressions of 
surrounding objects, and the nerves fitted for their transmission, 
were there not provided a seat of consciousness in the brain: for 
light, sound, odour, and taste are not felt in the organs they impress, 
but in the sensitive centre, the brain, which sees, hears, smells, and 
tastes. This is manifest, if we interrupt by compression of the 
nerves, the communication between this organ and the nerves, all 
consciousness of the impressions of objects, all sensation, is sus- 
pended. 

‘The brain acts on impressions transmitted by the nerves as the 
stomach on aliments: it digests them in its own way ; set in motion 
by the impulse it receives, it begins to react, and that reaction is the 
perceptive sensation, or perception. From that moment the impres- 
sion becomes an idea, which enters as an element into thought, and 
becomes subject to the various combinations that are necessary to the 
phenomena of the understanding. Here it is proper to observe, that 
the terms thought and understanding are synonimous ; both are alike 
an abridged expression of the whole operation of the brain or sensi- 
tive centre. 

Our sensations are only modifications of our being, and are not 
qualities of the objects ; toe no object has colour to those who have 
been blind from birth ; the rose has lost its most precious quality to 
him, who has lost his smell ; he knows it only by its colour and fig- 
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ure. We perceive nothing but within ourselves ; and it is only by 
habit and by applying different senses to the examination of the same 
object, that we become able to separate it from our own existence, 
and refer to extern! objects, the sensations that take place within 
ourselves. Our ideas come tous only by the senses. The child 
that opens its eyes to the light, is prepared to receive impressions 
from the objects that surround it, iy because ithassenses. Ithas 
however a sensibility capable of being set in action by two sorts of 
impressions, for it has the consciousness of those which spring from 
internal motion, and from these impressions it executes certain spon- 
taneous movements. As the cerebral fibres are acted on with great- 
er or less force by sensations propagated by all the senses, influence- 
ed at the same time, we could only acquire confused notions of all 
bodies that produced them, if one particular and strong perception 
did not obliterate the others, and fix our attention. In proportion 
as a sensation or idea has produced a stronger or weaker impression 
on the brain ; the remembrance of it becomes more or less lively or 
permanent. ‘Thus we have a reminiscence of it, that is, we call to 
mind that we have once been affected in the same manner; a mem- 
ory, or the act of recalling the object of sensaticn, with some of its 
attributes as colourand volume. When the brain is easily excitable, 
and at the same time, preserves yp were received, it possesses 
the power of representing to itself ideas with all their connexions, 
and all the accessary circumstances with which they are accompani- 
ed, and of reproducing them, whilst the meswory only gives us ap 
idea of their qualities. ‘This creative faculty is called imagination, 
When two ideas are brought together, compared, and their analogy 
considered, we are said to form a judgment ; several judgments con- 
nected, constitute reasoning. 

*“ To think, says Tracy, is only to feel ; and to feel is, for us, the 
game as to exist ; for it is by sensation, we know of our existence. 
Ideas, or perceptions, are either sensations, properly so called, or 
recollections, or relations, which we perceive, or the desire excited 
in us by these relations. The faculty of thought therefore falls inte 
the natural subdivision of sensibility, memory, judgment, and will. 
To feel, is to be conscious of an impression : to remember, is to be 
sensible of the remembrance of a past impression : to judge, is to feel 
relations among our perceptions: and lastly, to will, is to desire 
something. Of these four elements, sensations, recollections, judg- 
ments, and desires, are formed all compound ideas. #tfentzon is but 
an act of the will ; comparison cannot be separated from judgment, 
since we cannot compare two objects without judging them : and 
reasoning is only a repetition of the act of judging : to reflect, to 
imagine, is to compose ideas, analyzable into sensations, recollec- 
tions, judgments, and desires.”? Soabsolutely is sensation the source 
of ali our knowledge, that even the measure of understanding is 
always according to the number and perfection of the organs of 
sense ; and by successively withdrawing them from an intelligen* 
being, we should lower, at each step, his intellectual nature. 
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The difference in moral and intellectual faculties, is almost entirely 
owing to difference of figure and organization. The true sources of 
immorality are ignorance and appetite. ‘The capacity for attaining 
knowledge and understanding depends on the figure and develope- 
ment of the brain: for if the brain be the seat of intelligence, it 
manifestly follows that on its size and soundness depenis that vari- 
ety of capacity for intellectual distinction: and Richerand conjec- 
tures, with no small degree of probability, that the want of judg- 
ment, the unevenness of humour and character, depend on the want 
of harmony between the two corresponding halves of the cerebral 
mass. It has been adopted as a general rule, that the most intelli- 
gent animals have the largest brain in proportion to the size of the 
body ; and also in proportion to the spiual marrow and nerves: and 
vice versa, the larger the spinal marrow and nerves are in propor- 
tion to the brain the less intelligent the animal Hence the reason 
why women, children, and athletic wen, fail in mental capacity. It 
may also be admitted asa rule, that the difference of size between the 
skull and the face may be taken as a measure of the understanding : 
for in proportion to the face man has the most capacious skull. 

Whatever opinions may have prevailed, facts demonstrate that 
pie intellectual and moral phenomena of man are closely linked to 
the physical, and the former are the offspring and result of the lat- 
ter. Many naturalists have supposed that the diversity of mankind 
is owing to the influence of climate, customs, etlugation aad govern- 
ment, but though our virtues and vices are often modified by these. 
yet they are generally the result of organization, and our physical 
holds our moral nature in complete vassalage. The distinction of 
colour between the white and black races is not more striking than 
the pre-eminence of the former in morai feelings and mental endow- 
ments. Whilst the latter are distinguished by unfeeling barbarity, 
gross selfishness, want of natural affection and indifference to the 

ains and pleasures of others. The white races are characterized 
by bravery, love of liberty, generous and philanthropic feelings, and 
by superior knowledge and reflection for the accomplishment of the 
grandest purposes. 

The invention of the arts and sciences, their progress in Europe 
and America, the spirit of liberty, the generous glow of patriotism, 
equality of political rights, every system of morals from the compara- 
tively rational mythology of the Greeks, the excellent precepts of 
Zoroaster up to the most glorious and dignified precepts of the 
Christian religion, are all peculiar to the nobler organizations of the 
whites, in whom the cerebral hemispheres have received their full 
developement. Whilst rude despotis.x and the monstrous faith of 
mi/lions made for one, have never been doubted or questioned in all 
those extensive regions occupied by human races, with the anterior 
and superior parts of the cranium flattened and compressed. That 
these differences are the offspring of natural diversities, and not pro- 
duced by external causes, is proved by their universality, in respect 
to time, place, and external influences. It is acknowledged that 
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some whites have degenerated and others have not made those signa! 
advances in knowledge and civilization, which their superior organ- 
ization seems to indicate; but they have the capacity if circumstan- 
ces are favorable. On the other hand, in the dark races, inferior or- 
ganization renders it almost completely vain to present opportuni- 
ties or to remove difficulties. The moral and intellectual character 
of tie Negro is decidedly inferior to that of the European; and this 
inferiority arises from a corresponding difference of organization, 
which must be regarded as their natural destiny. The perpendicu- 
larity and size of the ferehead indicate a soil where cultivation may 
produce an hundred fold ; but the retreating forehead and the de- 
pressed vertex of the dark varieties of man, causes even hope to sick- 
en and engenders dispar. The influences of climate, situation, 
habits, government, education, and religion are manifestly inade- 
quate to account for the differences, which at all times, in all coun- 
tries, and under all circumstances, have distinguished the white and 
dark races ; we must therefore look « eeper for their causes, and seek 
them in some circumstances inseparately interwoven in the original 
constitution of man. But if we refer the variety of moral feeling 
and of capacity for knowledge and reflection to those diversities of 
cerebral organization, which are indicated by the difference in the 
shape of the skull, we shall find in the comparison of the heads of 
the white and dark races, a sufficient explanation of the inferiority to 
which the latter have been irrevocably doomed. 

Whether men have eriginated from one stock or not, still remains 
a subject of disputation ameng naturalists. The most acute physi- 
ologists are notwithstanding agreed, that there exist five varieties : 
the white Caoncasion. inhabiting Europe, the west of Asia and the 
north of Africa; the yellow or olive Mongolian, inhabiting the cen- 
tre, and east of Asia and the northern district of both continents ; 
the black Ethiopian, inhabiting the interior and south of Africa ; the 
red or copper coloured Amertesn inhabiting both north and south A- 
merica. except the Esquimeaux and the descendants of European 
colonies ; and the brown or twany .Valay, who inhabit the Asiatic 
and south Sea islands, and are so called, because they generally speak 
the Malay language. 

Those who believe all mankind originated from one pair, endeay- 
our to account for the varieties that now exist, from the influence of 


clim: » ation, manner of life, government etc. Blumenbach 
thinks a!) the varieties have sprung from the Caucasian ; alleging 
that pear the Caucasian mountains the earth first afforded a cradle 


for the vumen race ; that the present inhabitants of that district still 
answer to the C ncasian characters, and that most Europeans maybe 
traced to their mgin inthe west of Asia. Hunter suggests that the 
first parents «f mankind were Negroes, and alleges some facts as 
evidences of the improvement rather than the deterioration of the 
bumai bond. Most certainty the arguments in favor of time melior- 
ating mankin'. are at least as strong as those which have ever been 
adduced for the degeneracy of the human species. Those, who be- 
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kieve man to have fallen from ahigher state of moral and intellectual 
endowment than he at present possesses, must shut their eyes against 
all history and experience, and hearken only to the voice of unlet- 
tered tradition. 

No appeal should be made to the seriptures in this investigation, 
In Geology and Astronomy men have learned to waik by more sure 
and safe guides than the traditions of the Mosaic history. Indeed 
the account by Moses is at war with all modern experience on all 
these subjects. No modern astronomer fears to speak of the Sunas 
the fixed centre to the revolving planets. because the Jewish histery 
describes him as rising, running his course, and standing sill, only 
on one occasion, when the wheels of his chariot were =to pped by a 
miraculous impulse. Nor ought we to nnagine that historical lan- 
guage, inconsistent with the experience of improved sciences, should 
at all militate against the authority of scripture; for the scriptures 
were, never designed to teach arts and sciences, but were accommo- 
dated to the vulgar, and often very rude notions of the ancient world ; 
and indeed had the holy scriptures been written in accordance with 
scientific accuracy, they would have remained a sealed book to the 
world 6f mankind, for several thousands of years. ‘They were 
therefore given according to the noliens which then prevaiied, though 
these notions be repugnant to modern experience in Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Natural history. 

We are told that Adam called his wife’s name Eve, b prone she 


was the mother of all living; but in both the firstand fifth chapters 
of Genesis, we read that God created man male afd female. in the 
day he created them ; and we also tind that Cain, after slaying his 
brother Abel, went to a distant region and took a wile, i no 


mention is made of Eve having liad any daughters previous to that 
time. ‘The probability ts therefore that Moses gives only the histo- 
ry of one tribe or variety of mankind, vather than a description of 
the origin of all the species. ‘Hhis supposition receives strength 
from the history of the flood in the days of Noah. The notion that 
all the parents of the whole aninal kingdom were preserved in the 
Ark in pairs only, is utterly repugnant to Il reasonings @ posteriori. 
The present state of historical facts wi!l not admit that the whole 
animal world was ever concentrated in one place. much less that all 
animals could be so long in the Ark without the conplete annihilation 
of many of the species. Moreover. liew could they ever be dispers- 
ed through every continent and island on the earth? How could 
they have been natives of one clime which are now found only to in- 
habit the polar regions. the torrid zone, the clement tropics. or some 
peculiar island of the Sea? Would not the carnivorous anima!s have 
preyed on each other in the Ark, and effected the e yantire extirpation 
of many kinds? And must not those have died which feed only on 
vegitables, produced by some isolated spots of the earth ? 

Many difficulties will disappear, if we admit that at least two or 
three varieties distinguished the aborigines of the earth. The chang- 
es produced by climate are only partial and never universal. The 
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most intense rays of a vertical sun would not, throughout many geri 

ezations, effect one instance of total change in the colour of a single 
individual. ‘The parts of the body exposed to the solar influence 
would assume a difference of appearance from the others, but the 
change would never be universal. The supposition that climate op- 
erates the variety of colour, is overthrown by the most obvious facts. 
The Moors, who have lived in Africa, since the seventh century, 
have not degenerated from their Arabian progenitors ; and their 
children are as white as those born in Europe. The Abyssinians are 
surrounded with Negroes, yet their appearance is very differ- 
ent. Europeans have had colonies in Asia and America for three 
centuries, yet the colonists have in no instance approached to the 
natives ; for their descendants have all the characters peculiar to 
Europeans. Negroes have inhabited the new world for a long time, 
yet they, by no means, assume the copper coloured appearance of 
the natives. Negroes, Mongolians, Malay, and Americans have al- 
ways lived under the perpendicular rays of the sun, yet they do not 
assume the same appearance. Will it be said the same sun dyes 
the American red, the Negroe black, and the Malay brown? Can 
heat and cold produce the same effects, so that the Lapleaderk Es- 
quimeaux, and Samoiedes should possess the same characters.as the 
rest of the Mongolian variety, who inhabit the tropical climate of 
southern Asia? Surely not. The most remote req@prds give no ev- 
idence that climate has been able to effect any radical change in any 
region of the earth. Notwithstanding all the migrations and chang- 
es of its inhabitants, the different races still remain distinct, unless 
where an intermixture of breeds have produced a change in the off- 
spring. 

We would not have delayed to notice these things, were we not 
convinced, that the colour is, in general, a good index of the state of 
organization and moral and intellectual faculties: for it will be 
found that the moral character of earth’s inhabitants, is no more flex- 
ible than their colour and configuration. The degree of impetus of 
the passions and intellectual attainment, operates the moral phenom- 
ena of mankind universally : and he, who censiders well the temper- 
aments, propensities, and organization of man, will be at no loss to 
account for diversity of moral conduct, without the supposition of 
either a Divine or diabolical influence. 

The real moral character of a man, can never be estimated by his 
conformity or non-conformity to any law, whether human or Divine. 
This must not be understood as if the law of God and nations were 
insignificant and inefficient. The law, so far as it points out to the 
mind the reason and fitness of things; produces a war between the 
intellectual and sensual man ; and he rises the highest in the moral 
scale, who with the worst accoutrements, carries on the most suc- 
cessful war against the most intractable propensities and passions. 
Hence no correct estimate of the moral character, can be formed 
from the conduct or external appearanee. With this view of the sub- 
ject we can fully understand and duly appreciate the language of the 
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pious Apostle, in the seventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans : 
for in it, we behold the virtuous contest of a well instructed mind, 
with the strong and often predominant propensities of animal nature. 

We conclude, therefore, that the difference between men in feel- 
ings, propensities s and intellectual faculties, is the result of differ- 
ence in erganization: and that the superiority of man, over other 
animals, in “rational endowments, is not more than should be expect- 
ed from his more exquisite, complicated, and perfectly developed 
cerebral hemispheres, to which the rest of the animal kingdom offers 
no parallel, nor even any near approximation. Should the reason of 
all this be asked, we cannot answer better than in the words of the 
Poet, stc fata revoivunt. 

Hence we also infer that the intellectual worth and dignity of man 
are measured, not by the truth which he possesses, or fancies that 
he possesses, but by the sincere and honest pains he has taken to 
discover truth. ‘This it is, that invigorates his mind ; and, by ex- 
ercising the mental springs, preserves them in full activity. “Pos- 
session : whether real or imaginary, makes us quiet, indolent, and 
proud : but the ever active impulse, the fond desire and longing af- 
ter triith, induces that industry and progress in knowledge which 
aggrandize and exalt humanity. 

** The character of variety ‘s stamped on all nature’s works.— 
She has made it a fundamental law that no two of her productions 
shall be exactly alike ; and this law is invariably observed throagh 
the whole creation. Each tree, each flower, eaeh leaf, exemplifies 
it: every animal has its individual character, each human being has 
something that distinguishes it, in form, proportion, countenance, 
gesture, voice— in feelings, thought, and temper. And this variety 
is the source of every thing beautiful and interesting in the external 
world—and the foundation of the whole moral fabric of the universe. 
How vain then the attempt to re duce opinions to one supposed stand- 
ard of perfection, and impose on human thoug!t that dreary same- 
negs and dull monotony, which all the discipline and rigour of asect 
have been hardly able to maintain even im the outward carb of its 
followers. U uiformity is therefore nothing but the blinded fancy of 
calloused ignorance or frantic e nthusiasm. Uniformity of opinion 
is neither practicable nor desirable. | Variety of thought is as great 
as that of bodily form, and to quarrel with a man for difference of 
opinion is as unreasonable as to hate him fer variety of features. — 
Let us therefore cease from hostilities against the constitution, 
scheme, and design of nature.’ 

As in the natural so in the moral world, variety of conduct is as 
inevitable as difference of thought; and whilst men think different- 
ly they will also act differently. Arbitrary rules are therefore just 
as useless a guide to moral perfection, as forms of faith to infallible 
orthodoxy. Let us therefore learn from these considerations an im- 
portant lesson of humility and @rbearance. Let us never forget the 
words of the Apostle, Who made thee to differ, what hast thou which 
thou didst not receive P 1 Cor. 4, 7. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
OR THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL. 


The first man is of the earth, earthly. 1 Cor. 15. 47. 


We have arrived at that part of our discourse, for which the oth- 
ers were preparatory ; and know not how to express ourselves here, 
better than in the words of Professor Lawrence, in relation to the 
same subject* ‘* you must bring to this question a sincere and earn- 
est love of truth; dismissing from your minds all the prejudices and 
alarms, which have been so industriously connected with it. If you 
enter on the inquiry in the spirit of the bigot and partisan, suffering 
a cloud of fears and hopes, desires and aversioens, to hang roun 
your understandings, you will never discern objects clearly ; their 
colours, shapes, and dimensions, will be confused, distorted, and 
obscured by the intellectual mist. Our business is to inquire what 
is truth, and we need not fear the result of investigation. When 
thoroughly discussed, truth will not fail to come like gold tried from 
the fire. Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual antidotes of 
error. Give them full scope, and they will uphold the truth, by 
bringing false opinions, and all the spurious offsprinz of ignorance, 
prejudice, and self-interest, before their severe tribunal, and sub- 
jecting them to the test of close investigation. Error needs artifi- 
cial support ; truth can stand by itself. In defence of a weak cause, 
and in failure of direct arguinents, appeals to the passions and pre- 
judices have been indulged: attempts have been made to fix public 
odium on the supporters of this or that opinion : and direct charges 
of bad motives and injurious consequences, have been reinforced by 
all the arts of misrepresentation and inuendo. 

The peculiar virulence of controversy, in all cases in which reli- 
gion is supposed to be concerned, is so remarkable, as to have be-’ 
come proverbial: the odium theelogicum is the most concentrated 
essence of animosity and rancour. ‘The Priests of former times us- 
ed to rain a torrent of abusive epithets, as heretic, infidel, and athe- 
ist, on all who had the audacity to differ from themin opinion. This 
ecclesiastical artillery has been so much used, as to have become in 
a great measure, unserviceable : sometimes however it frightens and 
stuns those who could not have been overcome by weight of argu- 
ment. 

As to the charge of bringing forward doctrines, hostile to the wel- 
fare of society or of any other intention than that of displaying the 
result of my own researches and reflections ; I reply in one word, 
false ! And here I take the opportunity of protesting in the strong- 
est terms—in behalf of the interests of science and that free discus- 
sion, which is essential to its successful cultivation—against the at- 

* See Lectures on the natura! history of man. ' 
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tempt to stifle impartial inquiry by an outcry of pernicious tendency. 
The argument against the expediency of divulging an opinion, al- 
though it may be true, from the possibility of its “being perverted, 
has been so much hackneyed, so often employed in the last resort, 
by the defenders of all established abuses and errors, that every one, 
who is conversant with controv ersy, rejects it immediately, as the 
sure mark of a bad cause, as the last refuge of retreating error.” 

The doctrine chat man consists of two different substances, a ma- 
terial body and immaterial soul, appears to have originated in the E- 
gyptian mysticism or Eastern Philosophy, which afterwards spread 
into the western part of the world, through the medium of the Gre- 
cian literature. In all probability the word SOUL, Was at first only 
intended to mark the natural affections, or the human intellect, but 
iu due time it was thought to be so independent of the body as that 
the latter might perish and the former be even a gainer by the awful 
catastrophe ! 

Bolinbreke and others have asserted that this doctrine was the in- 
vention of Egvptian mysticism, and was no more than an advanta- 
geous- trick of Princes to encourage men, more cheerfully, to enter 
the martial plains, beheving de ath to be the gate to immediate and 
immortal glory. It has also been affirmed by able and learned men, 
that Thales was the first who brought the “dogma from Egypt into 
Greece about 600 years before Christ, and taught in the western con- 
tinent, that = soul is a self moving prince iple, and therefore immor- 

tal. After him we find Pythagoras calling the soul a self-moving 
number ; and Socrates teaching that the soul is immortal, because 
it has a power of moving both itself and other things. Plato follow- 
ed the opinion of his master, and Cicero says be admired the writings 
of Plato so much, that he would rather err with him than be right 
with other men. Notwithstanding the doctrine never made any 
deep impression on the mind of C*cero, for though he asserts that 
souls are immortal by the consent of all nations ; yet elsewhere he 
declares, whilst I read [ assent, but when I cease to read, and lay a- 
side the book, all my faith glides away! However the doctrine was 
very popular in the Heathen schools : and Platonism was the pre- 
vailing philosophy of that age in which Christianity made its appear- 
ance. 

Many of the primitive Fathers were Platonists ; and Austin ac 
khowl edges that the books of the Phil sophers were very useful for 
the right “anderst anding of Orthodoxy! It is very prob: ible that Paul 
-imbibed this doctrine in early life, at Tarsus, which then rivalled 
Rome in learning and politeness, and obtained eminent Philosophers 
from Alexandria in Egypt, one of the most celebrated academies in 
the known world. 

In the year 245, we find the fathers assembled in council to con- 
vert the Arabian Christians to the belief of an immaterial soul.— 
Though they thund>red their anathemas against Origen on other oc- 
casions, yet seeing he could platonize much better than they, he was 
emploved to debate with the simple Arabians. Previous to this pe- 
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riod the Arabian church and the great body of the Jewish nation be- 
lieved the entire mortality of man; with this difference, the Arabs 
expected a resurrection to immortal glory, but the Jews had no ex- 
pectation beyond the grave. What are opinions without definition 
or argument ? Even Cicero confesses that the Philosophers assigned 
no reasons for this doctrine ; we need not therefore be surprised, 
that great variety of sentiment prevailed among mankind, in this in- 
explicable, incomprehensible dogma. 

Thus far have we pursued the history of the human soul, I shall 
now proceed to assign my reasons for rejecting the doctrine of anim 
material and immortal spirit in man. 

There is no such thing as unity or simplicity of mind or thought 

so essential to the immateriality of the soul. On the contrary, the 
different parts of the brain are destined for different functions and a 
variety of ideas is the result of every sensation. In the same person, 
certain faculties manifest themselves with great energy whilst others 
are scarcely perceptible. Some excel in verbal memory who cannot 
combine two philosophical ideas ; others will make good painters but 
miserable poets. It the mind were immaterial and the soul simple, 
all the faculties would appear and disappear at the same time : but 
this is not the fact; for smell and taste appear earlier than seeing 
and hearing. The understanding of different animals increase in 
wroportion as their brains become complicated, but this could not 
ada if their brains were not composed of different organs, and 
the soul dependent on organization. The rest of all the organs of 
the brain is called sound sleep, but if some of them be roused into 
action, they produce dreaming, whieh is the more complicated in 
proportion to the number of organs that act ; as however, 
would be impossible if all the brain acted simultaneously, and still 
more impossible, if the soul consisted of pure and simple thought. 

It may not be improper, here to notice that the Spiritualists, hav- 
ing invented an immaterial nothing out of nothing, and modeled it 
according to their pious faney, have much perplexed themselves to 
find it a suitable place of Residence, a common centre in the nervous 
system, in which all sensations might meet, and from which all acts 
of volition might emanate. That there must be such a point they 
are well convinced, having satisfied themselves that the mind is sim- 
ple and indivisible, and therefore capable of dwelling only in one 
place. The pineal gland, the corpus callosum, the pons varolii, and 
several other parts, have been successively suggested. But unfor- 
tunately there are many orders of animals with sensation and voli- 
tion, which have none of these parts ; and this unity of the sentient 
principle becomes very doubtful, when we see animals possessed of 
nervous systems, which, after being cut in two, form again two per- 
fect animals. Could a simple principle be multiplied by division ? 
Could the immaterial soul be divided by the knife, as well as the 
body ? If not, let us hear no more about simple immaterial souls. 

If we receive the dogma of the Philosophers, that whatever thinks 
#8 a simple immaterial and indissoluble spirit, and consequently im- 
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mortal, we must also admit the hypothesis, that all other animals 
have immortal souls as well as man. Let it not be pretended that 
ihere is only a sensitive soul in other animals, but moreover a ra- 
tional spirit in man ; for the power of thinking is as necessary to the 
smallest degree of perception as to geometrical reasoning. We can- 
not deny to animals participation in thought and rational endow- 
ment, without shutting our eyes to the most obvious facts. Passing 
the well known instances of reasoning, judgment and sagacity in 
the Elephant, the Dog, and many other animals, let us read the 
character drawn by Humboldt of South American Mules. ** When 
they feel themselves in danger on the frightful roads of the Andes, 
they stop, turn their heads to the right and to the left ; and the mo- 
tion of their ears seem to indicate that they reflect on the decision 
they ought to take. Hence the mountaineers are heard to say, ** I 
will not give you the Mule whose step is the easiest, but the one who 
reasons best.” ' 
The following anecdote in the words of Darwin, is calculated to pro- 
duce conviction in the most sceptical. ‘*A wasp on a gravel walk 
had caught a fly nearly as large as itself. “Kneeling on the groud, I 
observed him separate the tail and the head from the body part, to 
which the wings were attached. He then took the body in his paws 
and rose about two feet from the ground with it ; but a gentle breeze 
watted the wings of the fly, and turned him round in the air, and 
he settled again with his prey on the gravel. I then distinctly ob- 
served him cut off with his mouth, first one of the wings and then 
the other, after which he flew away with it, unmolested by the wind.” 
€ast away then that unmeaning word, instinct, it is only a tawdry 
veil, prepared by pride to cover the blotted face of assuming igno- 
rance. We press the argument! we hold it conclusive ! either ad- 
mit the immortal principle to the Dog, the Horse, the Elephant, the 
Bee, to animals in general, or deny it to man in common with all 
other animals. No argument that tends to prove a soul in man can 
fail to prove the existence of the same principle in every living be- 
ing. 
All know that in infancy the mind is in miniature as well as the 
body. But follow it through the different stages up to manhood, and 
we shall find the mind or soul grow with the body ; and as the limbs 
expand so does the mind unfold its energies ; but in the decline of 
life, the soul decays with the body till memory, judgment, and in- 
telligence are lost and man returns to dotage, childhood, and death. 
Examine the mind, the supposed sole pre. ogative of man. Where 
“is the mind of the foetus ? Where that of the child just born? Do 
we not see it actually built up before our eyes by the actions of the 
five senses, and of the gradually developed internal faculties? Do 
not we trace it advaacing-by a slow process through infancy and 
childhood, to the full expansion of its faculties in the adult; anni- 
hilated for a time by a blow on the head, or the shedding of a little 
blood in apoplexy ; decaying as the body declines in old age ; and 
finally reduced to an amount, hardly perceptible, when the body 
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worn out by the mere exercise of the organs, reaches, by the simple 
operation of natural decay, that state of decrepitude most aptiy term- 
ed second childhood ? 

Where then shall we find proofs of the mind’s independence on 
the bodily structure? Of that mind, which like the bodily frame, is 
infantile in the child, manly in the adult, sick and debilitated in dis- 
ease, phrenzied or melancholy in the madman, enfeebled in the de- 
cline of life, doting in decrepitude, and annihilated by death. 

Take away from the mind of man, or from that of any other animal, 
the operation of the five external senses, and the functions of the 
brain, and what will be left behind? Deny to a superior mind, says 
La Condamine, ‘* the use of letters, how much knowledge you put 
out of his reach, which an ordinary capacity will attain to without 
difficulty. Go on, and take from him the use of speech, the lot of 
the dumb will show you, how narrow are the limits within which 
you confine him. Finally. take from him the use of all sorts of 
signs, let him be unable to find the least sign for the most ordinary 
thought, and you have an idiot.” - 

That Life then, with all its phenomena, is immediately dependent 
on organization, appears to me as clear as that the presence of the 
sun above the horizon, causes the light of day : and to suppose that 
we could have light without that luminary, would not be more un- 
reasonable than to conceive, that life is independent of the animal 
body, in which the vital phenomena are observed. 

If the brain be compressed, or too much blood ascend into the 
head as in apoplexies er inflamations ; or if filled with serum as in 
hydrocephalus, sensation is deranged or suspended, but this could 
never be the case if the thinking principle were immaterial ; for to 
compress spirit by matter is absolutely impossible ; the weight of all 
the globes in the Universe, suspended on the brain, could not affect 
the actions of an immaterial inhabitant. Indeed, the manner in 
which diseases in general affect the mind demonstrates the soul to 
be material and mortal. 

The soul, considered as the subject of mental qualities, is noth- 
ing but a fluid or gaseous bodily substance, the most lively and refi- 
ned part of the blood, secreted in the brain and conveyed by the 
nerves to all parts of the body for the reception of impressions from 
the senses. It is as liable to exhaustion as the other parts of the 
body, and therefore needs daily reparation. Being an invisible, in- 
odorous fluid, it cannot become the object of any of the senses, nor 
the subject of chemical analysis : but that it is matter, is manifest 
from its acting on matter, and vice versa, which could not be, 
if it were immaterial.—Epicurus, who lived 240 years before Christ, 
held the mind to be the result of a combination of heat, air and 
other gases, diffused all over the body, but concentrated in some 
parts more than in others ; yet sosubile and recondite as to elude 
all detection, and therefore only known by its effects. His views 
of it were somewhat similar to those entertained by philosophers of 
the Oxygen, Caloric, and Galvanic aura of the present day. Ner 
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were these views peculiar to Epicurus. They were generally belie- 
ved by all the ancients, if we accept only Socrates and Plato. Ar- 
istotle in his second book, de Anima, says *‘the soul is not bedy, but 
it is something belonging tobody.” Of late many eminent physiol- 
ogists have thought it to be identified with the nervous fluid and 
Galvanism. Many believe it to be some modification of electricity. 
Dr. Valle says, conductors of electricity are also conductors of the 
nervous fluid : and Pfaff affirms from experiments, made by him, 
that Galvanism will not affect the muscles of involuntary motion.— 
Drs. M. Good and W. Philip, think the nervous and galvanic influ- 
ence to be the same. See Cooke on ‘the nature and uses of the 
Nervous System. 

Whilst 1 mention the name of Mason Good, the ablest Medical 
writer of the present age, I increase in confidence, when I find 
him saying **there is no necessity for supposing any thing different 
from the material organization to account for the phenomena of life 
and understanding ; and that at death existence will be continued 
by the separation of a fine aerial substance from the grosser mat- 
ter.’ Indeed, it is certain that the blood forms by the vital action, 
such a combination from certain constituent principies in the atmos- 
pheric air, such as oxygen, and the electric and galvanic fluids, 
as constitutes the nervous fluid or soul:—and were it ‘not 
for the changes which these principles undergo in their union with 
the blood in its vital state, electricity, nfgnetism, and galvanism 
would suffice to restore life to an animal recently dead. 

The Scriptures no where represent the soul of man as distinct 
from his body, nor do they describe any part of man as immaterial. 
On the contrary they testify that God alone has immortality—, Ist. 
Tim. 6, 16. Nor can there be a more humbling consideration to 
the assuming pretensions of men than the declaration of Jehovah, 
** Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” God formed man 
of the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul: i. e. in consequence of the 
lungs being inflated, the blood commeneed circulation, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of fluids were operated, and the peculiar organization 
effected. producing all those sensations, which distinguish a living 
and rational existence. 

** No may can prove from the Scriptures, that the human soul is a 
principle, which lives, acts, or thinks, independently of the body. 
All arguments for the immortality of the soul, drawn from the na- 
ture of its substance, supposing it capable of subsisting or acting 
separately from the body, are manifestly vain. We can never prove 
the soul of man to be of such a natue, for all experience shows the 
contrary. The operations of the mind depend constantly and inva- 
riably on the state of the body, particularly of the brain. If some 
persons dying, have had a lively use of their faculties to the very 
last, it was because death had invaled seme other part whilst the 
brain remained sound and vigorous.” All philosophical arguments, 
drawn from our notions of matter, and urged against the possibility 
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of life, thought and activity being connected with a portion of it, or 
resulting from organization, are founded on ignorance, and would 
equally disprove plain facts and daily observation on the produc- 
tions of oviparous animals, and vegetables. He, who carefully ob- 
serves the operations of nature, and sees how often the several class- 
es of beings run into each other, will find little weight in arguments 
founded on ontological distinctions. Let those, who who esteem 
themselves wise, go learn what that meaneth. ‘* Ve do greatly err, 
mut knowing the scriptures nor the power of God.’ Mat. 22, 29. 

The words translated Soul, Wephesh in Hebrew, Naphsha in Chal- 
dee, Psuche in Greek, and Anima in Latin according to their radical 
meaning, signify breath, or to use a scriptural phrase, ‘* The breath 
of life;” and whatever the word may signify, we must admit that all 
animals of every description possess it, or we must reject the testi- 
mony of scripture, as well as the evidence of our own senses. All 
the living beings, which God made, whether fowls of the air, fish of 
the sea, or creeping things on the earth, have this Nephesh, Psuche, 
soul or life, if a bivtery given by Moses be admitted as evidence, 
Gen. 1. 20. 30; Num. 31. 28: and nothing but the blindness of 
self-love and the prejudice of education, can induce any man to as- 
sume the right of peculiar privilege, and deny it to any other crea- 
ture, that moves on earth, flies in air, or swims in the waters. This 
is the living soul, which man possesses in common with all other an- 
imals, see Gen. 1. 30. Mmd 2. 7, and 19. There can be no mistake. 
The Nephesh Cuiyah, Psuche Zosa, which God constituted man, Gen. 
2. 7. is the Nephesh Caryah, Psuche Zosa, or living soul, which he 
also constituted every species of animal, Gen. 2. 19. Hence we 


justly infer, that .Vephesh, Psuche, soul, means, the life of animals 


in general. So Moses expresses it, Wephesh Caiyah, Psuche Zosa 
en pase sarki, the living soul, in all flesh that is upon the earth.— 
Gen. 9. 16. 

Agreeably to this discription, we find the terms almost uniformly 
used in the sacred volume. Thus, sosai ten Psuchen, signifies to 
save or preserve life. Gen. 19. 17, 20, and $2. 30. 1 Sam. 19. 11. 
Zetein ten Psuchen, implies seeking the life to destroy it. Ex. 4. 19. 
1 Sam. 29. 1; 1 Kings 19. 10,14; Jer. 22. 25. Lutresai ten Psu- 
chen, means to redeem or deliver life or to save and preserve it~ 
2 Sam, 4. 9; 1 Kings 1. 29; Ps. 71. 14; Jer. 44. 20. Psuche an- 
ti Pouches, is life for life. Ex. 21. 25. Deut. 19. 21; Jos. 2 14. 

Bishop Law in his ** Theory of Religion,” well remarks that 
soul, nephesh, psuche, signifies persons, or animated bodies. Gen. 
12. 5; 17. 143 and 46. 27, Lev. 5, 2; and 20. 11; Num. 11. 6. 
and 15, S0. 31. Accordingly souls, in the — of scripture, 
are said to eat, Ex. 12. 165 to grow fat, Prov. 11. 255 to be hun- 
gry. Ps. 107. 9; to thirst, Prov. 25. 253 to faint, Ps. 107. 53 to 
be killed or slain, Jos. 10. 28, 30, Gen. 37. 21, Num. $1. 19, Deut. 
22. 26; 27. 253; Jer. 40. 14. and Mark 3. 4 ; to die or be destroyed 
Josh. 2. 14, Jud. 16. 30, Job 36. 14. Ea. 18. 20. Hence death 
19 the negative of all life, thought, andaction. Ps. 6. 5. 50. 9; 88. 
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10—12. Eccl.9. 5, 10, and therefore compared to sleep, Deut. 31. 
16, 1 Kings t. 21, Job S. 15, and 14. 11, 12. 

Even Parkhurst, who has never been accused of being sceptical, 
but often of being mysterious and visionary, candidly acknowledges, 
that although ** nephesh has been supposed to signify the spiritual 
part of man, or what we commonly call his soul ; I must for myself 
confess, that I can find no passage where it has undoubtedly this 
meaning.”? Who is he that can find, in the scriptures, a word which 
denotes an imwortal spirit? Where is the man, that can show usa 
passage, which speaks of an immortal spirit in man? We boldly 
affirm, that not a word in the Hebrew and Greek scriptures can be 
found to express the idea, nor a single passage that implies it. No! 
to the heathens we must go, to learn both the name and the thing: 
and even among them we find no stability of sentiment on this sub- 
ject. The scriptures unequivocally and repeatedly declare, that 
man, man wholly, man universally, is mortal, and must die ; and 
that none can deliver his brother, or give a ransom for him, that he 
should still live ; for the redemption of the soul is precious, and it 
ceaseth forever. How absurd to talk of the immortality of souls 
being taught in a book, which speaks of souls dying, being killed, 
destroyed, lost, and of there being only One, who has immortality, 
1 Tim. 6. 16. 

But says the objector though Mephesh, psuche, anima, do not ex- 
press the idea of an immaterial spirit, there are other words which 
do convey the notion for which we contend ; these are ruach pneu- 
ma spirttus. Not so; for to these words most of the remarks 
made concerning the other class, equally apply. They all signify 
breath, and are derived from verbs wh'ch signify to blow or breathe. 

Two texts of Scripture have been frequently adduced to prove 
an immaterial spirit in man : Job $2, 8, and Eccles. 3, 21. The 
first says, the spirit in man and the breath of the Almighty is under- 
standing to them. Now let it be clearly understood, that neshamah, 
translated inspiration, is the very word used, Gen. 2, 7, where it is 
said God breathed into Adam the brea‘h of lives, and thereby con- 
stituted him a diving soul, that is an animal, for without the nesha- 
mah, he never could have become an animal or living being. Gen. 1, 
30, and 2, 19. 

The second is a question that is thought to affirm things which 
it manifestly denies. In it Solomon challenges the pretenders to 
pneumatological science in his day, for information concerning the 
distinction, which was then, and is still, made between the soul of 
man and that of a beast. No commenta‘or of any respectable de- 
gree of critical acumen, could have possibly mistaken the meanin 
of Solomon or have even imagined that in this verse he would teach 
a doctrine, which the whole context conspired to deny. Look at 
his reasoning and judge of the conclusion. ‘* That which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them : as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other: yea, they have all one breath, ru- 
ach; so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast. All go un- 
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to one place : all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.”” Now 
reader, draw the conclusion, will it be correct to admit that the con- 
clusion should cortradict the premises. When Solomon says of 
man and beast, they have all the same soul, ruac’, does he intend 
they have different souls, ruach, in the next sentence. Instead 
therefore of the 21st verse being a contradiction of the 19th and 20th, 
it is a bold reproof of the opposing doctrine. ** Who knows the spi- 
rit of a man that goeth upward and the spirit of a beast that goeth 
downward to the earth ?”? Our reply to this questson is, no man ev- 
er did or ever can know any distinction as to their nature; for as 
Solomon declares ** They have all one spirit.” Here let the reader 
carefully observe that Solomon uses the same word, ruach to ex- 
press the soul of man and that of a beast: and tells us they have all 
one ruach or breath. If then the ruach of man mean an immortal 
soul, the ruach of a beast must mean the same, or the testimony of 
Solomon must be rejected. Moreover, if the spirit of the Lord is 
said to influence a man, it is also said to influence a beast. Is. 63, 
14. So that we see that a man has no pre-eminence above a beast, 
if we except only his station at the head of the animal kingdom, and 
the advantages of superior configuration and appeal, 

To conclude, the word, soul, signifying something distinct from 
the body, is like the primum mobile er element of fire, a name in- 
vented to signify what never existed, for it never has nor can 
be proved, that such a principle subsists independently of the 
body. It is therefore a mere assumption to suppose it capable of 
retaining the power of thinking after the dissolution of the body : 
and the hypothesis of two distinct principles in man, is as 
inconceivable and absurd as that which denies the existence of a 
material world. ‘hat we have any evidence of the existence of hu- 
man spirits either in this world or that which is to come, I absolute- 
ly deny. The existence of refined material bodies I admit, and such 
we shall be after the dissolution of the present gross and earthly 
bodies. Of the existence of any spirit 1 am entirely ignorant, and 
verily believe all others just as ignorant as myself on this subject. 
Had Theologians attended to the dictates of reason and religion, and 
studied the appearances of nature as much as the reveries of meta- 
physics, I might have been spared the labor of composing this lec- 
ture, and men’s ideas would have been free from perplexity and con- 
fusion on this and many other subjects. 


This number has been delayed on account of business at the office, 
and all miscellaneous matter excluded, with a view to admit the whole 
ef the Essay on Man, as the close of the Editor’s labors. 


_—— 


The Cayuga Association of Universalists will meet at Marcellus. 
on the first Wednesday of October instant. 
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1 Cor. 15. 53. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal put on immortality. 


Man dies at all ages, and if the duration of his life surpasses that 
of other animals, the greater number of diseases to which he is lia- 
ble, renders it much more uncertain. About one fourth of children 
die within the first eleven months; one half before they reach the 
eighth year ; two thirds of mankind die before the fortieth, and three 
fourths before the fifty first year. Only one out of thirty arrives at 
the age of eighty, and one out of twelve thousand drags out a lan- 

id existence to the age of one hundred. Notwithstanding all that 
is said to the contrary the mean duration of existence is nearly the 
same with all men in all ages, countries. and climates. The shep- 
herd of the mountain, who lives happily and breathes the pure air, 
is subject to the same laws as the pelialbitanti of populous cities. — 
Nor does life experience a progressive diminution in proportion to 
the duration of the world. From the earliest records of authentic 
history among the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, there 
were very few persons lived to the age of an hundred years ; and 
instances of longevity are perhaps much more frequent among the 
moderns, Always equally fruitful, nature exposes every thing to 
the action of her inexhaustible crucible, maintains every thing in a 
state of everlasting youth, and preserves a freshness ever renewed. 
Hence life every where arises in the midst of death. 


The close of life is marked by phenomena similar to those with 
which it began. The circulation first manifested itself and ceases 
last. ‘The phenomena of nutrition to which the feetal existence is 
almost entirely limited, continue after the more exalted organs have 
sunk into a slumber from which they are never to be roused. Man 
enters on dissolution, first by losing the faculty of associating judg- 
ments, then of comparing, bringing together and connecting a num- 
ber of ideas, so as to judge of their relations. The patient becomes 
delirious. ‘The memory then fails. His senses vanish in regular 
succession. “The taste and smell cease to give signs of existence 
whilst the ear is yet sensible to sound. At last he ceases to feel.— 
In his expiring moments he moves his arms, tosses in his bed, and 

~performs motions similar to those of the foetus in the mother’s womb. 


As soon as life forsakes our organs, they become subject to the 
laws of Physics, operating on substances that are not organized. — 
Chemistry informs us that the tendency to decomposition of bodies 
is in exact ratio to the number of their elements, or in proportion as 
their composition is more simple, and their constituent principles 
less numerous and volatile Seyeral circumstances are however ne- 
cessary to enable putrifaction to effect the human body after death : 
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these are a mild temperature, a degree of moisture, and the presence 
of air. Notwithstanding a variety in the phenomena of putrifaction 
of bodies, all exhale a cadaverous smell, are softened, increase in 
bulk, acquire heat, change colour, assuming a greenish then a livid 
and dark brown: a number of gaseous substances are disengaged, 
of which Ammonia is the most remarkable in quantity, and being e- 
mitted from the moment decomposition begins till the period of com- 
plete dissolution, produces that pungent and putrid smell which ex- 
hales from dead bodies. 

Towards the termination of putrefaction, there is disengaged car- 
bonic acid gas, which combining with ammonia, forms a fixed and 
crystallizable salt. Besides these sneerry there ar also emitted 
sulphuretted, carburetted and phosphuretted hydrogen, or combined 
with azote, carbonic acid, and all those substances such as volatile 
akalis and putrid air, produced by their respective combinations. 
Finally, animal substances, reduced to a residue containing oils and 
salts of different kinds form a mould, trom which plants draw the 
principles of a luxuriant vegitation. The bones become dried by the 
slow combustion of their fibrous parts, and the evaporation of their 
medullary juices, crumble into dust and fly off on opening the tomb 
in which they were laid. Thus, ina short time, is effaced all that 
could recal the idea of our physical existence ! 


Putrefaction is however but the means nature employs to restore 
our organs, deprived of life to a more simple composition, in order 
that their elements may be applied to new creations. Nothing 
is better proved, than the metempsychosis of matter ; which war- 
rants the belief that this religious dogma, like most of the fabulous 
worships and imaginations a antiquity, is but a veil ingeniously 
thrown by philosophy, between nature and the ignorant. 


According to the representation of many modern writers, we 
might be induced to believe that the ancients were generally firm 
believers of the immortality of the soul and a future state of ex- 
istence. But the factis far otherwise. Seneca, in his 102 epis- 
tle, says the immortality of the soul is that which our wise men pro- 
mise but they do not prove. Aristotle held that neither good noc 
evil happened to any man after death. Moral. L. 3. C. 9. Pli- 
ny says neither soul nor body has any more sense after death 
than before it was born. Nat. Hist. L. 7. C. 55. The Poets Soph- 
ocles and Euripides represent the dead as insensible, and even 
Cicero in the first book of Tus. Ques. says which opinion is true, 
some God must tell us. Yea, even Socrates himself thus speaks 
ata dying hour. ‘*I hope to go hence to good men, but of that 
I am not very confident, nor doth it become any wise man to be 

ositive. I must die and you shall live, but which of us snall be 
in the better state, God on!y knows.” Phoed. p. 48. 


O death thou grim relentless monster, when shall thine all de- 
vouring ravages cease to alarm! The sages of antiquity pryed 
into the features of thy physiognomy, and would have fain rent 
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the sable curtain wherewith thou veilest that eventful period, which 
follows in thy train, but the gloom was impenetrable. 

Those who have denied the immateriality of the soul, have gener- 
ally placed their hopes of a future existence in the resurrection of 
the body ; but surely the doctrine, which leaves the hope of immor- 
tality to rest on the recombination of disorganized matter, is very 
gloomy and appalling. The body of man is not permanent, but sus- 
cessive, continually spending, and continually renewing itself. Its 
particles undergo dispersion, ond unite with other bodies. Every 
day it loses something of the matter it possessed before, and gains 
something new. Men have new bodies as they have new clothes 
with this “difference, that they change their clothes at once but their 
bodies by degrees. So much of their food as is every day turned 
into nourishment, so much of their yesterday’s body is usually was- 
ted. According to the experiments of Sanctorius, above three 
pounds, or five eizhths of all we eat, pass away by insensible perspi- 
ration. Now according to this proportion a man must change his 
body almost annually. Though the bones do not change so often as 
the fleshy parts, yet seeing they grow, it is certain they change aad 
need reparation. How then can bodies, so dispersed and constitu- 
ting parts of other bodies, be collected and re-united! Moreover, 
fish may eat men and convert them into their own substance, these 
fish may, in turn, be eaten by men and turned into part of their bod- 
ies, or men may be eaten by other men as cannibals, and thus 
one man’s body enter the composition of others ; how then shall 
each recover his own body at the day of resurrection ! Indeed there 
can be no resurrection of the body, on any principles of reason or 
philosophy. It is continually changing by the laws of nutrition 
and secretion, so that every particle of the body is completely chan - 
ged at least once every three or four years. Therefore, if a man 
live 60 years he will have equal claims to 15 or 20 bodies at the res- 
wrrection. Besides, it appears impossible, even fur Omnipotence, ty 
restore every one his own body! Such are the laws of transmigra- 
tion of matter, that what coonstitutes the body of one man, may af - 
terwards enter the composition of many: thererefore, no consistent 
Naturalists will ever expect a collection of the particles when once 
dispersed. Moreover there is no reason frem nature or Scripture t:> 
conclude that the present organization is suited for a future ex- 
istance. This body is only fitted for the present state of being. 
The intestines and the viscera are of no other use than to decoct 
and prepare nourishment for the body: the flesh is only a multitude 
‘of muscles, destiued to move the human frame : the bones are of no 
other use than to give figure and mobility to the body: and the 
brain and nerves are adapted to no other purpose than to prepare 
and circulate the animal spirits: and as svon as life ceases to an- 
imate the materials of organized bodies, putrefaction seizes upon 
fhem and effects their destruction. But the gloom does net ter- 
minate here. The particles enter into new combinations, new 
bodies are created, and a ceaseless metempsychoses of matter 1s 
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maintained. without interruption, throughout the whole universe. 

Moreover the body of man is not permanent but success've. 
and so variable that a man of an ordinary age, will have en- 
tirely changed bodies at least ten or fifteen times. Which then shall 
he claim in the resurrection ? To say he shall have a new and dif- 
ferent body, is to give up the resurrection altogether, and adopt the 
doctrine of annihilation ; fora man could have no more identity 
with another body in another world, than he can have with a differ- 
ent person in the present. ‘To promise me an existence in another 
body, totally distinct from the one I possess, is to mock me with 
delusive hopes that can never be realized. My present body never 
shall enter the gates of immortality, but yet the body which shal! 
constitute my existence and identity, in another world, must be to- 
tally out of this earthly body, or I never can have any existence at 
all. Yet the present body is little more than a centre of centripetal 
and centrifugal particles, continually arriving and departing, without 
any permanent stay. But as the soul’s capacity for consciousness 
and enjoyment depends on organization, and since both feeling and 
consciousness exist in the soul, its preservation is all that can be ne- 
cessary for the continuance of identity and consciousness. A change 
of the material and mortal soul, to a refined incorruptible, and imn- 
mortal state,may be fitly called a resurrection; such a resurrection I 
expect, ant believe to be clearly taught. Ist. Cor. 15. 20, 52, 54: 
Phil, 3. 21. 

Pliny considered it impossible for God, revoccre defunctos, to re- 
cal the dead to life again ; and Celsus calls the hope of the resur- 
rection, the hope of worms—both abominable and impossible.— 
Tbough such language may apply to the vulgar notions of a resur- 
rection, yet of a rational and scriptural resurrection, there is some- 
thing analogous in the case of the Dragon-fly. Who that 
first saw the little worm seeking a suitable piece of dry wood, at- 
taching itself to it, and then contemplated the little pendant coffinan 
which the inanimate insect lay entombed, would ever predict that in 
a few days or weeks, the skin becoming dry, would burst, and a 
winged insect push it: way through the aperture, expand its wings. 
and launch into the air with gracefulness. ‘The corruption of grain 
and process of vegetation is observed annually, but the resurrection 
of the body from corruption occurs only once. ‘The death like ap- 
pearance of winter, and the gladsome verdure of spring are fit to 
teach us what the creator and governor of the Universe is able to 
effect ; and convince us that he is able to loosen the bands of Death. 
It should not therefore be thought impossible, that God, should raise 
the dead. 

But if it be asked with what bodies shall the dead arise, I answer, 
so wuch of the configuration and substance shall be preserved as 
will be necessary to identity of sensation and consciousness. Not- 
withstanding we shall undergo such a change as will fit us for that 
new state of existence. It is evident from ist Cor. 15, 56— 56 that 
our bodies will be incorruptible and consequently indistructible.— 
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At present we are scarcely able to form a correct idea of what we 
shall be. Col. 4. 4; Ist John 3. 2. Our capacity of knowing de- 
pends on our constitution. We derive our ideas through the medi- 
um of our senses. Our minds are clogged by bodies, borne to 
the earth by the laws of gravity as well as by those of our propensi- 
ties. We are soon tired of bodily exertion ; our mental attention 
flags, and our affections cleaving to the dust, impede the operation 
of ‘body and mind. But then, freed from the influence of gravita- 
tion, and the body obeying the volitions of the mind, will transport 
itself with inconceivable celerity from place to place, without the 
least fatigue. At present man’s soul is nothing more than the pu- 
rest part of the blood. ‘This is equally the declaration of Moses, ? 
and the judgment of the best naturalists ; but at the dissolution of 3 
the body, being refined and provided with organs suitable to its ex- ' 
alted and active state of celestial services, it will wing its way to 
its God and eternal home: there in all probability to officiate as an . 
angelic spirit forever. 

The vulgar notions of a resurrection are very absurd, for such are 
the laws of nature that no reasonable man will ever expect a 
collection of the particles of this body when once dispersed, But as 
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whatever constitutes the man exists in the nervous system, not in ps 
the nerves themselves but in the fluid they contain, and as each ner- B 
vous system has completely the size and physiognomy of the indi- * 
vidual to whom it belongs. The preservation of that system is all : 
that can be required to identity of consciousness and appearance. — 






Now this part of the body is not liable te perish as the other parts, 
fur even the cerebral pulp cannot be converted into nourishment, 
nor the animal spirits be ever intermixed again in organized bodies : t 
and therefore the corporeal soul is not so liable to be lost as the oth- 
er parts of the body. Its refinement, in a new state of organization 
at the dissolution of the body, constitutes that change and. resurrec- 
tion, which prepares us for our eternal inheritance. 

I neither believe nor expect a resurrection of this body, all the 
gross particles constituting this flesh, these bones, these canals, 
these tubes will fly away and forever maintain the truth of the Py- +. 
thagorean doctrine in relation to matter. Death I regard as a total 
cessation of being and eternal destruction of the corporeal fabric. 

Without this neither the term nor the following Scriptures have any 
definite sighification. ‘* Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 

shalt return. * Gen 3. 19. “All are cf the dust, and all return to 

dust again.” Eccl. 3. 20. ‘** Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
- kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Ist 

Cor, 15. 50. 

We assert no incredible thing, says Isidor, when we affirm that 
the resurrection body shall be thin and aerial: for on this account 
the Apostle calls it a spiritual body. That our future bodies shall 
be inconceivably light, thin, and aerial, and free from the laws of i 
gravitation is agreeable to the doctrine of the Platonists and Pytha- 

goreans ; gnd such was also the opinion of Origen, Theophylact, 
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and Chrysostom among the Fathers. See Whitby on Ist Cor. 15. 44. 

For illustration of death and the resurrection, both our Lo d and 
his great Apostle to the Gentiles referto the process of vegitation. 
John 12. 24, 1 Cor. 15. 37. *The seed is sown but it is not quicken- 
ed unless it die. Its Joses its external configuration and appears cor- 
rupted, but the cerm is feed by the death of the rest, and a new 
vegetation revives and rewards the hope of the husbundman. * It is 
a physical truth, that the whole body of the grain dies. It is convert- 
ed into tine mould, which constitutes the first nourishment of the em- 
brro plant. Nothing lives but the germ, which was included in the 
body of the grain, and which would die also did it not receive pour- 
ishment from the putrefaction of the body of the grain, so as to enable 
it to unfold itself.” So in human bodies, death must prepare the way 
for resuscitation, for so much is implied in the reasoning of our Lord 
and his Apostle. 


From the inherent germs, the identity of plants is preserved, and 
why may not the analogy be the same in organized anima! matter ? 
If then the germ be preserved in a grain of wheat, whilst the cox po- 
nent parts of the grain itself sink in dissolution, why not allow the 
same in relation to the material soul while the component parts of 
the body obeying the laws of nature, fly away and enter into new 
combinations. 

Bat does grain lay for years in a state of death and afterwards re- 
vive? No, if it rise not when it dies, we never expect it to live a- 
gain: so if the resurrection take not place at the time of dissolution 
of the body, we have no analogy that will induce us to believe it ever 
shall: and the force of our Lord’s reasoning as well as that of the Apos- 
tle is entirely lost. All analogy, however, favors the doctrine of ap 
instantaneous resurrection: nor is the view of Scripture opposed td 
this analogy. Our Lord's reply to the Saducees indicates that the 
Patriarchs were then living: for if God be the God of Abraham and 
not of the dead, then Abraham must have been alive. Indeed if the 
bands of death retain any man for any definite time, that man is lost 
eternally. God is not his God, therefore annibilation must be his ev- 
erlasting doom. If this reasoning be not admitted neither can that of 
our divine Master. Mat. 22. 32, and Luke 20. 38. 

Paul distingutshes between the man and his corporeal and ezrthly 
tabernacle or outward body ; and plainly teaches that the present 
gross fabric of our body is by no means essential to our existence ; 
nor does he any where insinuate that it ever shall be recovered from 
the grave. See 1 Cor. 15. 37, 58, 44, 50; 2 Cor. 5.6—8 ; Philip. 1. 
22,23; 2 Tim. 4,6. He moreover tells us that * if the earthly 
hoase of this tabernacle, that is the body, were destroyed, we have a 
building of God eternal in the heavens.’? Now let it be carefully ob- 
served, that Paul believed the body would be destroyed. Secondly, 
he believed that on the dissolution of the body, the new organization 
would take place. Mark the lansuage, ‘“ We have”—not we will 
have a building—Language caunot be more conclusive against the 
doctrine of protracted sleep or insensibility between death and the 
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resurrection. Nor can the language be more express against the doc-: 
trine of an intermediate state, for the building obtained ou the disso- 
lution of the budy, is eternal in the heavens ! 

Mach might be added but time will not allow. The appearance of 
Moses and Elias on Mount Taber and the angel, who calls himself 
one of John’s brethren, Kev. 22. 9, seem to confirm the supposition, 
that a glorious resurrection is still taking place every moment. Nor 
is there a -ingle objection to the doctrine, that cannot be obviated 
without off-ring the least violence to the testimony of Scripture or 
the analogy of nature. 

As to the circumstances in which all men will be raised, the lan- 
guage of the New-Testament is clear and decisive. Jesus, Paul, 
and John bear thetr unanimous and combined testimony that they 
shall all be as the angels of God in heaven, and possess the image 
and likeness of their gracious redeemer: Mat. 22. 30; Luke 20. 
36; 1 Cor. 15. 45, 443 Philip. 3. 21; and 1 John 3, 2. That all 
without exception shall be admitted into the regions of celestial be- 
atitude cannot be disputed without being guilty of rejecting the tes- 
timony of Christ and his apostles. 

When Jesus spoke of some coming forth to the resurrection of 
damnation, John 5, 29, he fixes the time and determines the nature 
of that resurrection: the hour is coming and now is when the dead, 
i. e. those morally and figuratively so, shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God and they that hear shall live; which implies a partial 
and a figurative resurrection, and therefore must not be referred to 
the real literal resurrection of which we speak. This is mani- 


fest by the 12th verse, where the believer is represented as experi- 
encing this resurrection, or passing from death to life by the very act 
of faith. The term grave used in the 29 v. is — explained 


by Ez. 57, 12, 13. and by Paul, Eph. 5. 12, awake thou that sleep- 
est and arise from the dead and Christ will give thee light— 
see also Rev. 20. 13, which most undoubtedly represents a figura- 
tive and not a real resurrection. ‘She words of Christ and John, I 
hesitate not to affirm, belong to the same event, predicted by Daniel, 
12 chap. 2 v. and which both the Man clothed in linen, and Christ 
interpret of the destruction of the Jewish people aad dispensation. 
See Dan. 12.73; Matt. 24. 15, 30, 34. 

When Jesus speaks of obtaining the resurrection, Luke 20. 35. 
and Paul of attaining to it, Phil. 3. 11, aud believing that there will 
be a resurrection both of the just and unjust, Acts 24. 15, they man- 
ifestly allude to the Pnarisee’s notion of the resurrection, which sup- 
posed only the just, i. e. themselves, could attain such honors; and 
denied the resurrection of the wicked altogether. Now though Paul 
assert the unjust will be raised, he never intimates that they would 
be punished for sins committed on earth. Far otherwise, the Apos- 
tle says men receive in the body i. e. in this life according to the 
deeds they may have done ; but never assumes in all his writings, the 
dogma of future punishment after the resurrection. 

Paul describes the resurrection of the dead, and like his Divine 
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master makes no distinction between the subjects of Jehovah’s cre- 
ative power. The corrupt becomes incorruptible—The carnal, 
Spiritual—the vile, glorious—the earthly, heavenly—the mortal, im- 
mortal—and in one word, all who have borne the image of the earthly 
shall bear the image of the heavenly. We shall all be changed and 
obtain bodies like Christ’s glorious body, and be forever with the 
Lord—thus far the great apost.e of the Gentiles—oh what heaven 
born love and wnlty is unfolded in the evidences of Jesus and his 
venerable apostles! Nota word, not an intimation of a resurrection 
to spiritual death or damnation: therefore dumb be the mouth and 
silent the voice of their opposers. Mark well the discrepancy of 
Christ’s testimony and that of modern divines, who profess to be am- 
bassadors for Jesus. He tells you, all shall be pure, happy and glo- 
rious, as Angels of God in heaven, Luke 20. 56: They affirm, the 
greater part shall be as demons in hell—merciful God, can these 
pretended ministers of salvation stand before the faithful and true 
witness, and give an account of their stewardship without shame 
and consternation ? 

Were | to tell you of a Father, who had murdered three fourths of 
his family for no oiher purpose but that of self-gratification, your 
minds would rise indignant at the monster who had thus outraged hu- 
manity ; and the simultaneous cry of every one would be, let the an- 
nals of history bear to posterity our righteous contempt and resent- 
ment of conduct so unworthy the parental feeling and character.— 
But what my friends can be the effect, when a libel so foul is preferred 
against the character of our common Father and God? Would not 
such vile misrepresentation of the Divine character, under the Jewish 
law, have exposed the defamer to the infamous punishment of being 
stoned to death ? And shall we still patiently listen to the pretended 
messengers of heaven, whilst they continue to traduce the character 
of the most High? No! Let the page of history tell the nations yet 
unborn, that the nineteenth ceniury did not saffer to pass without re- 
buke, such base misrepresentation of God and religion ! 

Hark once more to the words of him who spake as never did any 
other man—lI am the resurrection and the life, the Father hath given 
all things, 1. e. all men, into the hands of the Son, and of all he has 
given me, | will lose nothing, but will raise it up at the last day—Fie 
then on those erroneous teachers, who tell us some shall never be rais- 
ed: and shame and confusion of face be to all, who still more errone- 
ously declare, Jesus will lose the great msjority of mankind, or raise 
them to shame and everlasting contempt. 

Brethren I have adduced the witnesses, you have heard them and I 
cannot but think their evidence satisfactory to all, who admit the au- 
thority of our holy religion & the books from which I have collected 
the testimony. But before I conclude, 1 shall Wriefly show you the 
inefficiency and irrelevant nature of my opponent’s plea. You are told 
of a law pretendedly divine, but which I undertake to prove, entirely 
human, that “ gives sin its damning power,” pursues the sinner into 
another world, and arraizos him before the tribunal of God; there to 
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atone for offences committed, during life, in this world of discipline. 
Now to prove to you that these advocates of eternal misery,do great- 
ly err not knowing the Scriptures, I cite again before you the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who most unequivocally tells you, no law has 
power over a man any longer than he lives, Rom. 7. 1. This appeal 
of the Apostle was made to adequate judges, who could have deter- 
mined the case otherwise if it had so required. The same Apostle 
also tells you, ** without the law sin is dead.’? Chap. 7. 8. Where no 
law is, there is no transgression, Chap. 4. 15 and Chap. 5. 13. Sin is 
not imputed where there is no law.—Here you plainly see the law 
was never designed for the dead, but for the living, as a rule of life 

Another plea set up by them is, that sin outlives the law, that it is 
something inherent in man’s very nature, that men die in sin, and con- 
sequently will rise sinners. ‘This pleais futile and absurd in the ex- 
treme. Paul declares without the law sin is dead, & where there is no 
law there is no transgression—Moreover, none but visionaries wil} 
imagine sin to be a substance or animated being. The Westminster 
Divines say ‘* sin isa want of conformity to the law of God.” Be it 
so. When that law has ceased to exist, from that moment sin is an- 
nihilated. Sin is no part of the sinner and consequently, when the 
sinner and the law are dead, sin and all propensities to offend must 
die also—Hence the propriety and truth of Paal’s assertion, “ He 
that is dead is free from sin. ’ Rom. 6. 7. 

Another objection is that death, being the wages of sin, will survive 
it; and in some sense, continue to torment mankind. But Christ is 
the life, the eternal life, all shall be made alive in him at the resurrec- 
tion, “ then death the last enemy shall be destroyed, shall be swallow- 
ed up in victory” and cease to be ia all its forms forever and ever.— 
1. Cor. 15. 26, 54. 

Thus the evidence of Paul plainly shows that the strength of sin is 
the law, and the sting of death 1s sin’ But when the law fails, sin 
dies, and death losing al) its poisoned influence, becomes incapable to 
injure, and as the last enemy yields up the Ghost. So be it, God of 
our salvation. 

[ sonclude this summary of evidence, by noticing a subterfuge 
of the enemies of Universal Salvation, by which they seek to evade 
the testimony of Christ and his Apostles, viz: they pretend that the 
evidence of the witnesses ts self-contradictory. But surely a discern- 
ing coart will never admit the same winessess on both sides of the 
question. If the evidence is self-coatradictory the testimony is lost, 
on behalf of my opposers as much as on my part, and they may be still 
arraigned before the court as guilty of blasphemy, and the charge sup- 
ported by another kind of evidence. 

That there will be perfect equality of capacity and attainment by 
no means follsws. here is something outrageous in the very suppo- 
sition that a Locke and a Newton should nor be distinguishe! from a 
Hottentot in mental greatness; and that an Abraham and a Daniel should 
be found on a level with those, who drag out a worthless, ignorant and 
vicious life to its very close, as was probable in the case of the thief. 
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Luke 23. The supposition that there will be as great a difference 
Setensili men in the other world as there has been in this, both in spir- 
itual and intellectual attainment, may be fully admitted, and advanta- 
geously taught by the Ministers of Jesus. Separate from man every 
evil desire, propensity, and passion ; banish eternally all vice and mis- 
ery, and admit of every possible grade of intelligence and beatitude 
from the lowest degree of positive enjoyment and the knowledge of 
God as an unchanging father, up to the station of the most exalted ser- 
aph that barns with the brightness and splendor of Jehovah's glory; 
then admit the knowledge and happiness of all to be progressive, and 
you have a view of heaven, fully consistent with the reason and fitness 
of things, the doctrines of Kevelation, and the attributes of a just and 
merciful God. The preaching of these views would open a wide 
scope for exhortation, expostulation, & encouragement, and assist weak 
minds to behold mere easily the justice of God and the advantages 
of virtue, whilst the belief ef them could never obscure, in the least, 
the doctrine of impartial and sovereign favor. But whatever our in- 
dividual views may be on this subject, let us all put our full trust and 
confidence in God. He is our father and we are his children, the tie 
can never be lossed, nor the affinity disannulled. 

Through the favor of heaven. [have completed my course of lec- 
_tures : during which, | have virtually called on my auditors and read- 
ers to prove all things, fully confident that the man, whe refuses to 
submit his opinions no critical examination, is, whatever his preten- 
sions to reformation and liberality may be, as much a pope and a bigot 
as the most stubborn stickler for implicit faith and religious despotism. 
From the summit of the Theological ‘lemple, | have surveyed its 
materials, rejected that which was liable to moulder or decay, and pre- 
served only that which appeared indistructible ; and with the selestion, 
erected a building of exact symmetry, which shall stand imperishable 
during the rack of ages, while intellect and science maintain an exis. 
tence in the world. 


f-The Editor has transferred his right and title to “ THE UNT- 
VERSALIST,” to Rev. S. R. Samira, who will continue the numbers 
to allthe present subscribers. Al! communications for this paper, mast 
be addressed to him at Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 
PCfo- —_—_ 
at Herkimer, July $1, Laura Wakeman, aged 25 years. 
She dep: irted im full faith of enjoying a glorious immortality. { Com. 
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We intimated in eur prospectus, that should it be thought ex- 
pedient, a monthly tract, containing Religious news and Misceila- 
ny, would be attached to the Guide; and we are now of opinion 
that such a measure is both prudent and necessary: not enly for 
the purpose of local intelligence, but more particularly for the de- 
fence of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, and the unaliena- 
ble rights of “civil and religious liberty. If ever the flood-gates 
of delusion, fanaticism, and spiritual spoliation were thrown open 
to the inroads of designing and hypocritical marauders, the pre- 
sent time is that in which a reflecting commuuity are called to 
contemplate the heart-withering scene. The present time exhib- 
its to the enlightened politician, the moralist. and impartial Chris- 
tian, presages of a speedy volcanic eruption, which threatens to 
lay in ruins the fair citadels of our political liberty and Christian 
privileges. But if Americans have not suffered their eyes to be 
put out by spiritual Philistines; if they are not longing for the In- 
quisition ‘of blood- thirsty priesteraft, or the galling chains of al- 
lied despots, we sound the tocsin of alarm once more, and call ’ 
upon every man having the fear of God and the love of his country 
before his. eyes, to rally again around the sacred shrine of precious 
liberty; and at least make one manly effort to repel the unhallow- 
ed sacrilege of hypocritical fanatics, as.yell as the perfidy of po- 
litical traitors. before he submissively stretch out his hands to re- 
ceive the degrading manacles. 

The commencement of the Christian Guide, it seems, has pro- y 
duced alarm, distraction, and something approaching madness, 
in the desperate advocates of an infinitely malignant devil, and an 
endless, local, and material hell. Hence its author is threatened 
with destruction in time and eternity. ‘*Already the vengeance 
ofefod i is kindled!—the lightnings flash around his devoted head: 
—and an immediate extermination from under Heaven is deneun- 
ced!’ Well, this last word is some consolation: for if not left 
‘under Heaven, he will not need to groan in hell for the consolation 
of pious souls! Yes, reader, all this, aye more, is the charitable 
sentiment, and no doubt the feelings of some converted and happy 
spirits of this age and vicinity. 


icp Subscribers are requested not to bind this 
er any other Tract, with the Christian Guide. 
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THE WESTERN RECORDER. 

This is a meek-eyed, sanctified paper, of the orthodox class, 
published in Utica: or, to speak seriously, it is a haggard skele- 
ton, which rather serves to frighten children, than to mstruct the 
community. In the number for January.51, there is a precious 
morceau of editorial prowess and polemical talent, which would 
make any little Sunday school boy think, the editor had been 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. In this article, he complains 
of the ‘inexcusable negligence of the friends of truth,” beeause 
they do not rise, ex masse, to **drive the monster of infidelity,” 
Universalism, ‘*from the face of society.”” Well, Mr. Hastings, 
lead the van; marshal and head the troops of the Lord, in the holy 
crusade. You may obtain an everlasting name: and though the 
whole conquest be nothing more than the visionary reverie of 2 
mind as highly fumigated as that of Darius, in the feast of Alesan- 
der, yet it will be some consolation, that the like language may 
apply to the hero of the Western Recorder: 

* Aad thrice be routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain.” 

But let us attend to this Herculean laborer. He first, like a 
skilful phvsician, lays down the symptoms and prognostics of the 
disease; secondly, he assigns the cause; and thirdly, prescribes 
the remedy. 

* Wniversalism is not one of those errors which generally sacceed by means 
of subilety. [tis an error of so gross a nature, that no honest mud uubiassed 
by oreyudice, ever embraced it, witheut manifesting, at the same time, the 
most - atire imbecility of character. No oue single solid argument was cver 
d sw», -ither frem the darkness of Heathenism or the light of Chrisiianity, ia 
its fa,or. Common sense rejects it: conscience declares against #. And to 
uadertake to combat it by a regular train of argument, would be like attempt- 
ing to prove that the sua does not shine upon us through the thickest darkness 
of midnight. Let not the Christian attempt to wage a war of words, against 
a band of intellectual outlaws.” 

Probably the editor had just come out of one of the revival meet- 
ings, when he penned this philippic; or it may be, that he had just 
returned from an aerial excursren, and yet had not cooled so low 
as the regions of reflection or ratiocination, but notwithstanding 
he may have thought, a bold ebullition of fincifal bombast wouid 
be more effectual among the sons of imagination, whose science is 
rather a kind of necromancy, than the result of intellectual inggs- 
tigation. For such persons, argument is folly, and demonstration 
useless. Nothing can more effectually expose the mental aberra- 
tion of the editor, than this petulant scrap of ignorant dog.natism, 
in reply to his weak brother Timothy, at Buffalo, who implores his 
assistance against Universalists. Unfortunate Timothy! would 
you not have acted more wisely, to have applied to Father Pau! 
for instructions, than to u believing Thomas of the Western Re- 
corder, who plainly shows you he is fote(/y unable to afford yor 
any assistance in your struggles against Universalism. 
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We have long witnessed the shyness of pretended and mock or 
thodoxy towards Universalism, and have not failed to attribute it 
to its proper cause, a consciousness of inability to meet its arga- 
ments, and « sneaking sophistry, which would fain cast the veil of 
haughty disdain, over the bloated face of ignoramte and error! 
The adherents to anc‘ent superstitions, whether Catholic or Pa- 
gan, have for some time attained so much experimental knowledge, 
as to enable ‘hem to avoid, carefally, all attempts to defend their 
fooleries by argument. ‘They well know that their systems ‘*to 
be hated, need only to b> seen.” Therefore a new method is now 
adopted The mask of hypocrisy is assumed: long prayers, heavy 
groans, desperate shrieks, and convulsive fits, are the Pyfhoviec 
indications of a present demon: and if the hair be disheveled, 
the countenance distorted, the imagination frantic, and the ince- 
herent effusions of devil!—hell!—damn!--vengeance! be very fre- 
quent, that soul has entered the visions of the holy, and bids fair 
to obtain a place in the calendar, asa saint of modern graduation. 
Hence reason, common sense and reflection, are banished from the 
Bacchdnalian assemblies. And the motto of modern orthodoxy is, 
‘not the rational. bit the animal man, is our field of cultivation.” 

Our readers may suppose this is not an answer to Mr. Ifastings: 
but we acknowledge our logical abilities are unable to discover the 
semblance of argument, in what he has written against Univeisal- 
ism- In corroboration of this fact, we have his own testimony. 
To attempt to combat Universalism by ‘*any regular train of argu- 
ment,’ is worse than useless. This is very true. We know it to 
be so, at least for a man of Mr. Hastings’ categorical powers. It 
is therefore much more convenient to use defamation than argu- 
ment. 

“‘ Universalism is not one of those errors which generally suceeed by means 
of subtlety.” 


Universalists are under obligation to Mr. Hastings for this trib- 
ute of praise, however unawares it may have escaped from the pen 
of its discriminating author. ‘They disclaim the low tricks and 
pious frauds, by which unprincipled ‘‘errorists”’ have attempted to 
delude mankind. But we could scarcely have believed that Presby- 
terians would have condescended to couch, like deceived enthu- 
a in the dark caverns of confusion and uproar, in order to 
emtch a few unthinking women and children, by the roarings of a 
lion, or the ferreting of hobgoblins. . Never will Universulists de- 
grade themselves, by resorting to such worthless measures. To 
the noble, manly means of close, pertinent, scriptural and philo- 
sophical demonstration, they have applied, and thereby success 
has attended their efforts; and their congregations, generally, con- 
sist of the reading and reflecting part of community, who prefer 
the dictates of the understanding, to the effervescence of a disor- 
dered imagination. . 
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« Universalism is an error of so gross a nature, that no honest mind, unbiassed 
by prejudice, ever embraced it, without manifesting at the same time, the must 
ebti-ci wecility of character. Let not the Christian presume to wage a war of 
words, against a band of intellectual oud-aws.” 


Readers, Universalists are not Christians! They are dishonest, 
or biassed by prejudiced or weak minded simpletons! Perhaps 
they are creatures of another make, and still more totally depraved 
than the editor of the Western Recorder. 


a 


Suall we be frightened when a madman stares!”—Shakspeare. 


Were we not satisfied that this is the mere rant of a theological 
novice, the fettered hireling of the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
we would be almost stunned with ‘the thunders of his power. 
But let us consider—we do yield in strength of mental powers to 
Presbyterians. We are unable to believe Oxe, Teree: and un- 
willing, wickedly to compare our God to the monster Cerberus, of 
three heads, which barks at the entrance to Pluto’s kingdom: nor 
will we imagine him \ike the fabled, triple-formed Goddess of My- 


thology, called Diana, on earth, Luna, in Heaven, and Hecate. in 
Hell. 


* Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, suprema, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagitta.” 

Moreover, we cannot believe, so basely, of the Presbyterian 
Devil, as they do of their God; whom they describe as a_ being 
eternally tossed in the vortex of ungovernable passions; conse- 
quently the most miserable being in existences We cannot be- 
lieve a just God will punish the innocent instead of the guilty, 
or outrage all human justice, by demanding double payment, first 
from Christ, and secondly from those for w vhom Christ suffered, 
in propria persona. We cannot imagine, that any being of a 
sound mind, would support an enemy to undo whatever he did, 
thwart his designs, and disgrace his character: but the Presbyte- 
rians say their God does so, in relation to the Devil; and acts the 
hypocrite after all, by complaming of this Devil’s operations. — 
No wonder that men are hypocrites, when they describe their God 
as the chief. They represent him further, as wishing to save all 
men, but he cannot succeed! Miserable, unfortunate, good-na- 
tured being, what a pity, that he has not strength enough to de 
his pleasure. But stop—there is a fine counterpart to this storyP 
which says, if he could get his will, he would send all mankind 
to hell, quick, quick! What a blessing then, that there is an- 
other good-natured, meek God, to keep the first in good humour! 
If this rubbish of nonsense and blasphemy be intellect, no won- 
der that many become intellectua! outlaws. 

“Not one stage solil ween neat was ever trawa, either from the darkness 
of “fF thenen, or the lirht of Christinaite, im its favor.” 


Will any man believe, that Mr. Hastings has read all that has 





been written in favor of Universalism? Or rather will it not ap- 
pear from what he asserts, that the poor feilow is as ignorant as 
any Cherokee on the subject. But we will revert the statement, 
and apply the last quotation to the doctrine of endless misery.— 
And now, hear it, Mr. Hastings, hear and blush at your igno- 
rance and prejudice. We defy the editor of the Western Recor- 
der, or his patrons of the Auburn Theological Seminary, to pro- 
pg ‘tone single solid argument from the darkness of Heathenism 

r light of Ci iristianity, in favor” of the wicked, God dishonor- 
feos Popish dogma of endless misery!! 

We farther defy the same Soi-disans, theological luminaries, 
to show that their doctrine ever had an existence in the world, 
till invented, after the apocalyptical beast had swept the third 
part of the stars from heaven, and another third part had been 
darkened. In the degraded Christian Church the infernal doc- 
trine was first broached. And if men were not drunk with the 
wine of spiritual fornication they would easily perceive, that no 
support could be adauced from all that has been written either by 
the saered Penmen or the heathen Philosophers for the doctrine 
of endless misery. No! the wicked thought outrages intellect, 
insults the Deity, and indicates its adherents to be possessed of a 
depraved heart and blinded understanding. May God cleanse 
their hearts from wicked thoughts, and restrain their lips from 
defaming the Holy One of Israel. 


“Now if it be aske!, how so ¢ross an error can find advocates?—The an- 
swer is, madness is in the heart of man.” 


Well, Mr. Hastings, what put madness in the heart of man? 
We answer, madness inthe head of men: and more complete 
demonstration of mental derangement cannot be manifested than 
evidence of sincerity in propagating the confused rhapsody of the 
Western Recorder. But probably some evidence may be necess- 
ary to prove this assertion, weli here it is in fall giare! There 


was a god, or rather he was not a god, but a three-god, or three 
times a god: and one part of this god became ‘erribiy enraged, 

second part of him still retained its prestine gecd umowr, and 
the third part remained neurre/, Soit came to pass that when 
the first part could retain its fury no longer, but was ready to 
break forth in a flood of fire and vengeance on his own offspring, 
the second part became meited into pity, and ran between the 
angry part, and the family, and cried ‘tif you must glut your 
— it out on me.” So then the Sfirst part turned upon the 
second, and smote him that he died in infinite torture and agony. 
But after the first saw that the second was dead, he was moved 
with sorrow and regret. and restored life unto him: and exalted 
him to great honors: though it must be remembered, the second 
part was just as great, and as rich, and as e'erious as the firsts 
und as able, and had as good aright to Kid the first. All this 
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ume the third part stood, no doubt. in silent amazement at the 
quarrel; aud always remains neutral, alike officious to the cem- 
mands of both the other parts. Now then, the three parts form- 
ed a truce, and agreed, thatif any member of the family should 
behave contumeliously tuwards the second part, neither of the 
other parts, should die nor be killed on his account; but he should 
be delivered to the general officer, (alias. the Devil) to be put on 
the rack, and be kept on it. while said officer should live or feel 
disposed todo his duty. Hence, this battle of the gods, or rath- 
er parts of the same god, has rende ed the peace and safety of all 
the family very uncertain, -and filled them with gloomy des- 
pair! !!1!! 

So devoted are the slaves of modern superstition to this men- 
strous idol of the imagination, that scarcely a prayer can or dare 
be concluded without ascriptions of praise to the triuned or trip- 
ple formed phantom. Now, as all the adherents of this idol, are 
so openly hostile to the exercise of reason, and so fond of the 
sensitive in opposition to the rational man, we would suggest the 
purchase of an Egyptian Mummy, or if it please better a Golden 
Calf; and to fix it fast in the midst of the church, that it may not 
be at liberty to desert its station, so frequently, nor liable to be 
hawked about the country by the sorry pedlars of such commod- 
ities. 

Unblushingly we assert, that whoever can be induced to profess 
assent to such foolish dogmas, can by the same ,recess be led to 
believe, that he walks on all fours, and after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians, to worship a pied bull fora ged! Can such 
reveries be countenanced by the bible? Allow us, Mr. Hastings. 
one column in the Reeorder, weekly; and notwithstanding all 
your efforts, in the other nineteen, we shall sap the the foundation 
of Calvinism, in three fourths of all your readers, in less than 
one year. Good bye, Sir; whenever you show yeurself, and your 
writings, W orthy of more respect, we shall pay you due homage. 


Qe: 
REVIVALS OF SUPERSTITION. 


The neighbourhood of Utica has been lately visited by one of 
these public calamities, and the village seems threa tened by the 
contagion. There is a herald. of damnation travelling round this 
district, who has attained more than ordinary facility in pious 
cursing and swearing; and as far as report goes, frightens some 
women and children, ,by alarming stories of ghosts, devils, and 
burning lakes. So apt has he become in these terrific tales of wo, 
that one would almost think, he had just cheated the vigilance 
of his Satanic Majesty, and escaped from Phlegethon, half roast- 








etl in the sulphureous flames. Notwithstanding, he is unable to 
tell any thing real, about the smoky regions, more than what his 
head and his heart have experienced, and we doubt not but that 
is sufficient. We would, hewever, advise all those who are not 
yet sinitten by this sore disease, to be vigilant; for their adversary 
goes about as a ‘‘roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 
We tarther warn the people, that if any man receive the mark 
of the beast, he shall be tormented day and night,” unless he 
‘*be killed by the fire, and the smoke, and the brimstone, which 
proceed out of his mouth.’ 


WATCHMAN 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


Buring the last year, a blessed work has been effected at Uti- 
ca. It may be truly said: ‘“The people that sat in darkness have 
seen a great light: and to them who sat in the region and shadow 
of death light is sprung up.”? Though Utica holds the highest rank 
in civilization and general improvement of any place west of Al- 
bany, and we know not whether the Capital should be excepted, 
yet nothing but theological tares had hitherto grown in the vil- 
lage. Gloomy Calvinism, with all its horrors, contradictions, 
and unintelligibilities,had pre-occupied the ground, and corrupted 
the soil, that scarcely any thing but thorns and thistles made their 
appearance. But it pleased God, not only to send them the 
word of reconciliation, but also to succeed its ministration, so 
that we are happy to assure our readers, that the good seed sown 
during the last year, has produc ed an increase of at least THIRTY 
¥YoLD in the village of Utica. This shall be to us a cause of re- 
joicing, in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

A well ordered and goodly Church and Society, has been estab- 
lished in this place; may the God of Abraham keep it that none 
may hart it; and may it grow up to an holy temple in the Lord. 


+ @O~-- 


NOTICE —Rev. J. S Thotpson, Minister of the first Cnives- 
salist Society of Utica, has received and aecepted an invitation 
to preach, one half of the time, for the Universalist Church and 
Society of New-Hartford. 

ar 

aco Will the editors of the Religious Inquirer, Universalist 
= igazine, Gospel Advocate, Gospel Herald, and the Universal- 

t, oblige the Author, by inserting the Prospectus on the next 
page, and exchanging papers. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN GUIDE 


TO A RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


DESIGNED AS A 


SELECT COMMENTAY; 


CONSISTING OF A MEMOIR OF THE AUTITIOR, A COPIOUS 
INTRODUCTION, A HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS, 
AND NOTES, COMMENTS, OR DISSERTATIONS 
ON ALL IMPORTANT AND OBSCURE PAS- 

SAGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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BY JOHN SAMUEL THOMPSON, 
Late of the Universities of Glasgow, St. Andrews. & Edinburgh. 
Minister of the first Universalist Society, Utica, N. Y. 





Turis Work is designed to supply the Student in Theology, 
and the intelligent christian inquirer, with the outlines of a reg- 
ular and systematical course of studies, in the theory of the chris 
tian religi: on. The path of theological investigation will be clas- 
sically exhibited, and suitable references made to those writers 
who have illustrated particulars, in the most concise, perspic- 
uous, and masterly manner. 

THE CHRISTIAN GUIDE is published monthly, at Utica, 
in numbers of two sheets or thirty-two pages. The ‘subscription 
is Two Douiars a year, or Oxe Doxrtar, half yearly, in ad- 
vance. All persons, who forward five dollars, half yearly, shall 
‘ave six copies, but none will be considered subscribers, till they 
heve complied avith the Conditions. 

‘he Finsr votume will proceed as far as to the end of the 
Four Gosrets; and will cost the subscriber three dollars. Only a 
small edition is put to press, the copy-right is secured, and if all 
the edition be not circulated by subscription, the price will be rai- 
sed to $5 50 by the Author, and $4 by Boksellers, as soon as the 
work is complet ted. 

As nothing has yet appeared in the form of a Commentary, by 
any member of that denomination of Christians to which the 
Author belongs, and as the necessity and utility of such a work 
is so apparent, he humbly confides in the patonage of his brethren 
in the ministry, and of all who feel interested in the prosperity 
of pure and undefiled religion. 

All communications must be addressed, free of postage. 
ARey John S. Thompson, Utica N. Y.” 
UNINTED AT TYE OFFICE OF THE ONEIDA OBSERVER. 
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UTICA CONVOCATION. 


After much deliberation relative to the affairs of those Societies 
in this Section of the country which profess faith in the **Com- 
mon Salvation,” on the 17th of April ult. a circular letter signed 
by Messrs Thompson, Lisher and Jones, was addressed to a 
number of brethren in the Ministry of Reconciliation, the pur- 
yort of which was as follows: 

Deir Brother, your attendance is most respecifully requested 
at a Convocatimof Ministers, to be held at Utica on Sat urday the 
sixth, Sabd1th the seventh, and Monday the eighth of May next, to 
eonsult the most effectual means of attaining uniformity of Disci- 
pline and Co-operation among our Societies; and of ob\ lating ole 
jections to the Plan of the ‘* Universalist Convention.’ 

Pursuant to the request and appointment of the above Circular, 
a respectable number of Universalist Ministers assembled in Utica, 
on may 6th, 1826, at the House of Br. John S. Thompson, and or- 
ganized a conncil by choosing Br. A. Kneeland, Chairman and G. 
B. Lisher, Clerk. 

During the Session of the Convocation, six discourses were de- 
livered to a numerous and very respectable congregation, in the 
following order; 1. Br. Messenger, from Ps. xix. 7; 2 Br. Li- 
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sher, from Matt. xiv. 16; 3. Br. Kneeland, from Is. iil. 10, 1!; 
4. Br. King, from Ps. exxxitt. 13) 5. Br. Todd, from Gen. i. 17, 
and iii. 4: 6. Br. Kneeland, from 1 Pet. ink. 15. 

At the close of the sermon on the Lord’s day morning, after an 
appropriate and solemn address, on the nature and design of the 
Lord’s supper, during the singing of a hymn, adapted to the oc- 
casion, the Ministering brethren approached the table of the Lord, 
on the one side, and the Members of the first Universalist Ch urche 
es of Utica and New-HUartford, sat down on the other; and the 
memerials of our Blessed Master’s Mission and death were thea 
administered, first to the Brethren in the Ministry, by Br. Kneel- 
and, and «afterwards, te the members of our societies, through the 
medium of the Deaeons. 

The Convocation sat in Council during three days, and after 
considerable consultation and deliberation, several resolutions 
were passed, one of which recommended to the Universalist Con- 
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vention, to be holden at Madison, to alter the first article of their 
Constitution so as to embrace ‘‘all regular ordained ministers, pur 
suing their official duties, and holding the fellowship of any 
Associ iation uniting in said Convention;’’ two others relative to the 
organization of Societies and the qualification of candidates for the 
ministry, to entitle them to receive the fellowship of the Asso- 
ciations; and a fourth recommended the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to visit the churches and Societies within the limits of their 
—. 

Resolved to recommend the printing and general distribution 
PP along delivered by Br. Lewis C. ‘Todd, in the Court House, 
Utica, on the evening of the 7th of May, inst. before said convo- 
cation, from Gen. ii. 17, and iii. 4. ‘*In the day thou eatest there - 
of, thou shait surely die. ——And the serpent said unto the weman, 
ye shall not surely die.” 

6. Appointed Brs. Lisher, Miles and Thompson, a Committce 
to present the proceedings of this meeting to the Convention, and 
to use all laudible exertions to procure their adoption. 

7. Resolved that these proceedings be signed by the Chairman 
and Clerk. 

A. KNEELAND, ?) Chairman. 
G. B. LISHER, § Clerk. 


MINUTES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION, 

The Delegates from the Several Associations composing the 
Universalist Convention of the State of New-York, assembled 
agreeably to appointment at Madison, in the county of Madison, 
in said State, on the second Wedne sday of May, 1826; and after 
addressing the throne of grace, by Br. A. Kneeland, proceeded to 
organize the council by appointing 

1. Brother A. KNEELAND, : President. 
2. Brother N. STACY, Secretary. 

S. Received a communication from a Convocation of Ministers 
holden at Utica, the 6th inst., through the medium of their Com- 
mittee, recommending an alteration of the first article of the Con- 
Stitution of this body, together with other things: whereupon, 

4. Voted to take the recommendation presented by the afore- 
said Convocation into serious consideration. 

5. The first resolution recommended as above, having under- 
gone several amendments, was finally adopted as follows: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the following be, and hereby is substituted and 
adopted as the first article of the Constitution of this Conven- 
tion. 

Article 1st. This Convention shall be composed exclusively of 
delegates, consisting of ordained ministers in good standing, to 
Ne chosen annually from each Association, now existing, or whicly 
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inay hereafter be formed, within the state of New-York, or such 
other Associations as may wish to come under its jurisdiction, 
provided each Association have the privilege of sending five dele- 
gates, and five of said delegates, when duly assembled, shall 
form a quorum to transact business. 

6. Voted that the further consideration of the above recommen- 
dations from the Convocation &c., be referred to a committee of 
three, to report thereon: and, appointed Brs. Kneeland, Under- 
wood and Jones, the above committee. 

8. Voted to appoint a standing Clerk and Treasurer for this 
Convention; and appointed Br. N. Stacy, to those offices. 

9. Adjourned «ill after the public service, then to meet at the 
house of Br. Coe. 

Order of the Public Services. 

A. M. Br. Stacy introductory Prayer 

Br. King, the sermon, from John i. Iv; ‘The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Br. “Ww illis, 
concluding Praver. 

P..M. Br. King, intreductory Prayer. 

Br. Kneeland, the sermon, from Isa. viii. 20. **To the Jaw and 
to the testimony: if they speax not according to this word it is be- 
cause there is no “ in them.’ 

Br. Underwood, Concluding Prayer. 

10. After the public serviees the council having convened at 
sr. Coe’s, and proceeded to business, 

The Committee to whom was referred the communication 
from the Convocation &c. reported several resolutions, which, af- 
ter undergoing some amendments, were adopted as follow: 

12. Resolved, That this Convention hereby recommend to all 
the Associations in connexion herewith, that all Societies received, 
or to be received into the fellowship of any Association belonging 
to this Convention be duly organized agreeably to the statutes of 
the respective states in which said societies may be located, as is 
therein provided; and that they also make all due and reasonable 
exertions to support the ministry of the gospel according to their 
respec tive abilities: and to recommend to all churches, now in fel- 
lowship or which may hereafter be received into fellowship, to at- 
tend to the erdinance of baptism, or dedication, and the Lord’s 
supper, as tending to promote the good order of our respective 
churches. 

13. ‘That no candidate for the ministry shall be entitled to a let- 
ter of fellowship, from any association in this connexion, until he 
shall have obtained a competent knowledge of the common bran- 
ches of English Literature, and devoted, at least one year, exclu- 
sively, to the study of Theology: unless it shall appear to the 
commnittee, whose duty it shall be to examine such candi date, that 
he have already obtained a competent knowledge of the above sci- 
ences; and also such other qualifications as the gospel requires. 
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i2 Universalist Convention, 


14. That the several Associations appoint a visiting Commitiee, 
, to visit the several churches and Societies within she limits of their 
* respective jurisdiction, previous to the next annual meeting of their 
“respective bodies, with suitable instructions to inquire into the 
tate of said churches and societies, ascertain their numbers, abil- 
ity and disposition to support the cause of truth, recommend such 
things as in their opinion will tend to promote the interest of said 
churches and societies; and render a minute report of such visit, 
at the next regular or annual meeting of the said Association. 

15. Voted to add the following article to the Constitution; vig 

dirticle 8th, All propositions to alter or amend this Constitu- 
tiin in future shall be submitted in writing at one annual meeting 
of the Convention, and voted upon at the next succeeding meet- 
ing; and the votes of two thirds of the members present shall be 
becessary to adopt the same. 

16. Voted to appoint a Committee of discipline, consisting of 
three members. Brs. Kneeland, Underwood and Stacy were ap- 
pointed the above Committee. 

17. Appointed Br. A. Kneeland to prepare for the press the 
minutes of this Convention together with the proceedings of the 
Convocation at Utica, and to accompany the saine with a circular 
letter. 

18. Adjourned the Convention, to meet at Utica, in the state of 
New-York, on the second Wednesday of May, 1827. Prayer by 
Br. J. 8. Thompson. 

A. KNEELAND, President. 
N. STACY, ‘ Secretary. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


The Ministers composing the ‘Universalist Convention of the 
state of New-York,” to the several Associations belonging to the 
same: to similar Associations wherever located; to the different 
churches and societies holding fellowship: to the believers in that 
gospel which is good tidings of great joy to all people; to all the 
professed followers of the dear Redeemer of every name; and te 
every son and daughter of Adam, send salutations of peace and 
good will, 

Dearly Beloved Brethren, Through the blessing of an infinitely 
wise and beneficent God, we have been permitted to meet in Con- 
vocation and Convention, to mingle in the sincerest affection and 
interchange assurances of fraternal esteem, consult on those meang 
best calculated to promote the glory of our heavenly Father, and 
the happiness of man, and to adopt those measures necessary te 
accomplish the purposes of benevolence. 

‘') the above end, a respectable number of preachers convened 
in Utica, on the 6th inst. and held sweet council together. The 
public services were conducted in such a manner, we believe, as to 
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make a lasting impression on the minds of many of the children 
of our common Parent. The Lord’s supper was celebrated lor 
the first time, by our order in that place, and while many partook 
of the sy aools, a large congregation sat round the table of the 
Lord and seemed satisfied ‘with those Spiritus al provisions with 
which his house is so abundantly filled. The doctrine of God our 
Saviour, distilled in the hearts of all like the due upon the tender 
herbs, which strengthened and comforted the drooping spirits of 
the aged, rejoiced the souls of the middle aged, and gladdened the 
hearts of the ‘ youth. 

The measures recommended to the consideration of the Con- 
vention, were carefully weighed, and deliberateiy adopted. And 
a unanimous expression as to their expediency and general utility 
was given. The only question on which there was any div ersity 
of opinion, was not in regard to the expediency of some reform in 
our churches, societies, and ministering brethren; but only in re- 
gard to how much shall we attempt to effect at the present time. 
The m: jority, however, were fully impressed with the importaot 
truth, that the multiplication of Associitions, increase of Church- 

sand Societies, augmentation of believers, additions which are 
pecbaaradee making to the gospel ministery, together with the rapid 
growth and improvement of our country in arts and sciences, taste 
and refinement of manners, require an improvement of our gener- 
al regulations, and form an unanswerable argument in favor “of the 
candidate for the ministery being qualified to discharge the duties 
of this profession. No laborer should enter the vineyard of the 
Lord, until he knows how to pull up the poisonous weed, without 
destroying the precious vine. In other words, no man is qualified 
to instruct others, who is not himself instructed. 

A majority of the Delegates from the Associations in fellowship, 
assembled at Madison, and ope — the Convention in due form 
and solemnity; although the Black River Association was not rep- 
resented, on account (probably) of the removal of Br. Pitt Morse, 
one of the delegates, to Philadelphia. 

The business of the Convention will be known by the minutes 
which accompany this letter, which render a minute detail in this 
place unnecessary. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that the Associa- 
tions will now be entitled to five instead of two delegates, which 
for the most part, at present, and for some time vet to come, will 
embrace all our ministering brethren. And should the several rec- 
pmmendations be carried into effect, as we hope they will, bodies 
of Universalists will be more safely organized, and attend more te 
the requisitions of the gospel; congregations guarded against the 
unintelligent, and unintelligible communications of the illiterate; 
young men in the ministry better secured in their future prospects, 
and saved from the extreme mortification of conscious inability; 
and finally, as we hope, the cause mace to flourish by a visitation 
of a respectable committee, whe will come to our churches and se 
Cleties to inquire after their welfare and growth in grace. 
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That you may live more devoted to the service of the most High. 
and the interests of one another, we would most affectionately 
commend you to God, and may he grant you peace and grace in 
time, and a happy imnavtalieg | in eternity. 

By order of the Convention. 


ABNER KNEELAND. 
nn arte ae 
OBITUARY. 


Died, at Utica, on the morning of the 30th April last, John 
Samuel Ross Thompson, en/y son of Reverend John Samuel 
Thompson, aged three months and fifteen days. ‘This lovely and 
interesting child fell a victim to the Hooping cough, and after strug- 
gling with this disease for one month, died in a moment, in the 
arms of his father, by asphyxia. The disease was no doubt aggra- 
vated by the journey from Philadelphia, in the beginning of April; 
but God is in the Heavens, and he has done what pleased “him. The 
whole course of human life has not produced so much painful ex- 
perience to the parents, as this single event. Notwithstanding, 
they are consoled by the consideration that they will soon be reumi- 
ted to this grand object of their affections, ina state of perennial 
felicity and neverfading enjoyment. 

He was buried in the grave-yard belonging te the First Univer- 
yalist church of New-Hartford, on May Ist, 1826. The funeral 
was truly respectable. The corpse was met by a bumerous compa- 

y of the friends at New-Hartford, carried into the church, anda 
sermon delivered to a respectable and sympathizing congregation 
by Br. G. B. Lisher, from 2 Samuel, xii. 22, 23: “While the child 
was alive, I fasted and wept: for I said, who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me, that the child mav live? But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back again? J shall 
go tv him, but he shall not return to me.” 

The speaker took occasion to show, very appropriately, the in- 
consistency of the doctrines of annihilation and endless misery, with 
the spirit of the text, and the affectionate feelings of a parent; and 
applied the language of his text, with incontrovertible demonstra- 
tion, as the exclusive privilege and experience of the believer in 
Unirersal Salvation. 

The next opportunity for addressing the same congregation, the 
parent of the deceased spoke from Isaiah xl, 6, 8. **All flesh is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field. 
The grass withereth. the flower fadeth, but the word of our God 
shall stand forever.” 

Quamvis non sit ita domus mea erga fortem, quandoquidem fedus per- 
petuum disposuit mihi, ordinatum perstat atque conservatum, quum tota 
suilus mea totumque desiderium sit quande non facil ut pullulet, 2 Sam. 


Sciil, & 
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- Ah! I have seen the little infant smile, 

Ani it alternately would smile and weep: 

Look ‘round upon this wicked world awhile, 
And in its mother’s arms fall fast asleep. 

Both health and beauty glowed upon his cheek, 
Aud as he lay in sweet serenity, 

Methought I heard the mother softly speak 
And say, ‘full many years remain for thee.” 
But human hopes are fragile—sickness came, 
And soon the rosy hue 4 health is fled; 

And soon his tender and exhausted frame 
Gave o’er, and lo! the little one 1s dead. 
Farewell, sweet, lovely, interesting babe, 
From this world’s cares and troubles thou art free 
Jesus, thy Savior, in compassion said, 

‘Suffer such little ones to come to me.’® 


-——= 


WESTERN RECORDER. 

Over the appropriate signature of Northwoodsman, several col- 
lections of *'Questions for Universalists,” have been lately pub- 
lished in the Weatern Recorder. From the title of the paper in 
which they appeared, we might have expected that the west would 
have been preferred to 
but we apprehend there is an adequate reason: for we are well as- 
sured that there is not a red man in the western woods, that would 
not blush at the Theology taught or implied in his questions. 


the north, in the selection of signatures; 


In reply, we have offered for his solution, only seven questions, 
which are printed on the cover of the Guide; and pledge ourselves 
to answer seven hundred of his.if he will venture a reply to ours, 
before the public; but we fear either conscious inability, or a 
want of confidence in their doctrines, will —— rate asa pow erful 
sedative, both with the Northwoodsman and the editor of the Wes- 
tern Recorder. Were they sincere, they would unhesitatingly 
reply to the « rposure of their self-contradictor y and foolish dog- 
mas, exhibited in Tract No. [.; but alas, their judgment fails! 

Since the late extraordinary excitement among the weak and 
more ignorant classes, occasioned by the proclamation of wrathful 
gods, seduci ing devils, and smoky hells, the storm of the passions 
having produced great exhaustion of the animal spirits, despair and 
suicide stalk forth in mighty array, leaving the fatherless, widow, 
“and orphan, to bemoan that unfortunate crisis, to which the rave- 
rie of fanaticism has dragged the too credulous and blindfold vic- 
tims of fraudulent and impious preaching. Several late napers con- 
tain numerous instances of suicide, chiefly occasioned by gloomy 
and horrible views of God and futurity; and what is most appall- 
ing is, that the unfortunate victims of a vile and despicable enthu- 

siasm, seem to rush into that eternal torture denounced by decei- 
wed and ignorant fanatics, the dreadful apprehensions of which 
produced their fatal and lamentable disease. 
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